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CLARA BARRON 


I 

T was the day on which the famous Clara Barron 

first began, though only outwardly, to become 
Clara Barron, and for that reason, to look back on 
it now, it was a most important day. But to itself, 
and contemporaneously, it was important for 
another reason; it was important because it was the 
magical day to which all the past led up and from 
which the whole future was to be descended. 
Between that dim dead past and that vague unborn 
future, it was the bright, the miraculous, the only 
living present. It was the heir of all the ages, the 
newest and most up-to-date of days. 

And all the people of that day shared in its 
magical importance. Merely by virtue of living 
in it, they were the latest, the most up-to-date of 
people. In their manners and their clothes and 
their knowledge and their ways of thought, nothing 
had ever equalled their modernity. One may look 
back at them now and realise that in their manners 
and their clothes and their knowledge and their 
ways of thought they were old-fashioned, they were 
ridiculous, they were grotesque and immature. It 
never entered their minds. Clara Barron, her 
father, her mother and her baby sister, sitting at 
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CLARA BARRON 
their provincial dining-table in their Victorian 
garments, were funny enough to be an illustration 
in an old Godey’s Lady’s Book, but nothing could 
ever have made them suspect it. They were as 
self-complacent, as jin-de-siécle to themselves, as 
we are to-day. 

Their name was Ferrenden. Clara Barron’s name, 
at that time, was Mary Ferrenden. Her little sister 
was Alice Ferrenden. Her father was Harry Fer- 
renden, Esq. Her mother had been Clara Barron 
before her marriage, but now she was Mrs. 
Harry Ferrenden. Ferrenden had absorbed them 
all. They were his creatures, his dependants. 
They existed because of him, by him, and for him. 
A law of the universe, in that day and generation, 
required them so to exist; and, to them, it was a law 
made by the Creator of the universe and enforced 
by him with heavenly rewards and hellish penalties. 

They all bowed to this law. Mary Ferrenden 
(not yet having begun to become Clara Barron) 
bowed to it with her whole devoted mind and 
body. She looked upon herself as peculiarly his. 
Her mother was his by marriage, but she herself 
had been born his. So had her little sister, perhaps, 
but the baby seemed more her mother’s than his, 
whereas she saw herself as having withdrawn entirely 
from her mother, to ally herself with him alone, 
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CLARA BARRON 
when Alice arrived in the nursery. It was as if he 
were the king and she the heir to the throne. The 
rest of the family were, in some way, just women. 
She was different, and like him. 

She was seven years of age, and she knew that 
she was not of the same sex as he, but she really 
knew it only as a difference between her manner of 
dress and his. She was undoubtedly the original of 
the little girl in the story who asked, of a picture 
of Adam and Eve, ‘How can you tell which is 
which without their clothes on?’ She felt that the 
difference between her and her father was largely 
superficial and imposed on her by her mother, and 
she had a dumb idea that when she grew up she 
would find some way to remove the distinction. 
Her mother wished to make her like her. Naturally. 
But she intended to be like him in everything. In 
evetything! He was wonderful. 

‘Father,’ she cried, ‘I’ve learned my piece!’ 

She referred to a piece of music which she had 
been practising on the piano; and, if she had been 
a more penetrating child, she might have seen 
that he was not interested in her piece. They were 
eating a large Canadian lunch of bean soup, cold 
chicken, tea and rice pudding. He had been 
telling them that he had just bought a canoe to 
take them out on the river, and when she inter- 
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CLARA BARRON 
jected her announcement about her music, he 
stopped and smiled down, wrily, at his rice pudding, 
with an expression of distaste. 

She felt at once that she disliked rice pudding. 
It had milk in it. She could not drink milk; neither 
could he; he said it made him bilious. He always 
drank many cups of tea at lunch, and she passion- 
ately loved tea, but her mother would not let her 
drink tea. Her mother tried to make her drink 
milk. 

She pushed away her saucer of rice pudding 
eagerly. ‘Shall I play it for you?’ 

He shook his blond head. ‘Not now, Babs. 
Later, maybe.’ 

He always called her ‘Babs,’ and it thrilled her 
like a caress even when he said it, as he had said 
it now, with adorable indifference. No one else ever 
called her ‘Babs.’ She would not let anyone else 
use his pet name. 

If she had been a more penetrating child, she 
might have seen not only that he had no interest 
in her particular piece of music, but that he pointedly 
lacked interest in music generally. He considered 
that his musical days were over. He had come to 
Coulton in the early 1880’s as the dashing younger 
son of a vaguely noble English family, a handsome 
and irresponsible younger son seeking his fortune 
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in the Canadian colony and supported by remit- 
tances from home. While he had been still looking 
around, on week days, for the most congenial way 
in which to make that fortune, he had condescended, 
on Sundays, to play the organ in the Coulton 
Anglican Church — being, among other things, in 
his amateur and gentlemanly way, a musician. As 
organist and choir-master, he had condescended to 
marry the solid soprano. daughter of Judge John 
Barnes Barron, who was, fortunately, rich. Judge 
Barron had died and left his estate to his daughter 
and she had handed it over, dutifully, to her Harry. 
But they had been married for a month before 
Barron died. He had made difficulties about sup- 
porting his son-in-law. He had even advised Harry, 
contemptuously, to earn some money by giving 
music lessons. Music lessons! 

It was at this recollection, and not at the rice 
pudding, that Ferrenden smiled wrily when his 
daughter mentioned her piece. 

She did not think of him as a musician, though he 
still played the piano, just as he sang, and rode to 
the hounds, and boated on the river. She thought 
of him as a sort of god who could do anything. Her 
mind was full of pictures of him riding up the hill 
to the house on horseback, or coming up the terraces 
from the river in an English jersey with oars on his 
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shoulder, or saying good-night to his guests in the 
hall after a Hunt Club dinner, while she watched 
him through the spindles of the hall balustrade, 
outside the nursery, upstairs. They lived on the old 
Barron estate—it was called ‘Holmden’—on the 
banks of the Coulton River below Coulton Falls, in 
an imposing brick house with a mock baronial 
tower, overlooking terraced lawns that descended 
to the water’s edge in very stately steps. And when 
she ran out heavily to meet him as he trotted up the 
crescent of the driveway, he lifted her to the pommel 
of his saddle so that she might ride with him to the 
stables; or he carried her pickaback up the terraces 
from the river, throwing down his oars; or she sat 
on his shoulder in her nightgown, after she had 
interrupted his good-byes by calling to him through 
the balustrade spindles, and the guests shook 
hands with her, laughing at her solemn and sleepy 
air of aristocratic condescension. 

She thought of him as a sort of god who could 
do anything, and do it with a smile — for he smiled 
constantly, and it was a triumphant smile, a superior, 
sarcastic and challenging smile. To a less indulgent 
eye than hers that smile might have seemed weak. 
Taken with his perfect blond moustache shaped 
like a cupid’s bow, and his soft pink underlip, and 
his blue eyes that protruded, staring and some- 
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CLARA BARRON 
what apprehensive, it was a smile that had an appear- 
ance of being what the military call an offensive 
defensive. But not to her. Not to anyone at that 
table. He had none but sympathetic eyes to see 
him there. 

The infant Alice, four years old, raised her mug 
of milk in both her chubby paws, breathing into it 
loudly as she drank, and turning to blink her round 
blue gaze at him over the edge of the mug, as 
dumbly subservient as a domestic animal looking 
up from its food to the superior being who fed it. 
The future Clara Barron, almost as fat and as 
dimpled as the baby, watched him with her mouth 
a little open, ready to utter, in adoring delight, the 
shrill excited squeal which he alone seemed to 
draw from her. She was an awkward, solid, bumbly 
sort of child, with no middle register in her scale 
of emotional expression; she was either stupidly 
solemn and blank in thought, or she was shrieking 
and capering like a suddenly articulate calf seized 
with an accession of ecstasy. His wife faced him 
from the end of the table, in bustled black silk 
and a lace collar—still mourning her father—a 
placid young woman with empty grey eyes and a 
meek mouth. She was an absent-minded slow eater 
who moved her jaws like a patient ruminant, 
smiling hastily when she caught his eye but slipping 
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CLARA BARRON 
back at once into maternal anxiety as she turned 
to wipe off the baby’s chin or pat at a frill on Mary. 
Both children were dressed for him in starched 
white finery and baby-blue ribbons, all ruffles 
and scallops and tucked embroideries and the 
petticoats of little ballet dancers. 

He accepted the tribute of their excitement and 
their clothes rather as if he were royalty trying to 
conceal condescension. He was charmingly at his 
ease with them, but in his manner there was some- 
thing of the Englishman who has ‘gone native,’ 
eating a typical meal of the country with his indige- 
nous wife and his half-breed children. Outside 
his home the same attitude of mind showed as the 
Englishman’s characteristic sense of superiority 
in the colonies—as characteristic in those days 
as the superiority of the college graduate who has 
not yet discovered that most of what he has been 
taught in the classroom is of no value in the practical 
world. Canadians knew by experience that he 
would learn and change; or, if he did not learn, 
he would become one of those cynical failures 
who can be smiled down upon, contemptuously. 

He had been drinking. His face was flushed, 
his eyes swollen. He explained that he had tried 
to buy a punt, because the river ran so shallow in 
spots that his heavy rowboat scraped bottom, but 
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the man in the shop assured him that punting 
was impossible on the Coulton. ‘It seems it’s 
full of pot-holes,’ Ferrenden elucidated. “One 
moment you’re in two feet of water, and the next 
you’re in ten, you know. You’d not be able to 
touch bottom with your pole in one of those pot- 
holes, would you? He says these Canadian rivers 
are all like that.’ There was a tolerant compas- 
sion in his tone, though he blamed it all on the 
man in the shop. ‘That’s why the Indians used 
canoes, you know. Birchbark canoes. In other 
wild countries, the savages just hollow out a tree 
and float it. Here, they use only the bark. Int’res- 
ing, eh?’ 

“Yes, isn’tit.’ His wife summoned up a cheerful 
smile that came only half-heartedly. She was a 
little worried about him. For some years past he 
had been transferring their investments from the 
mortgages and real estate in which her father had 
left a modest fortune to her—transferring them 
to stocks that paid a higher rate of interest, and 
putting them into various projects that were to 
be enormously profitable. He had been engaged 
in a gentlemanly game of finance, dining friendly 
business men, receiving them in his study, occasion- 
ally driving into town in his very doggy dog-cart 
to confer with them, or making mysterious trips 
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to look over factories, land projects, or the loca- 
tion of power plants in which they wished 
him benevolently to interest himself. For the most 
part, he had made them come to him. ‘A gentle- 
man’s office is in his library, you know,’ he had 
once explained to her. ‘Anyone who wishes to 
see me can find me here. By appointment.’ And 
for years they had made the pilgrimage from Coulton 
obsequiously, across the bridge and up the hill to 
Holmden, with their hats more or less in their hands. 

But recently, as she had noticed, they no longer 
came to Holmden. Harry, apparently, went to 
them. Almost every morning he went ‘to the city,’ 
as they called it, and remained there the greater 
part of the day. He went in the clothes of a young 
country gentleman, in tweeds and belted jackets 
and heavy walking shoes, and he went condes- 
dendingly, as if he were merely going to look in on 
his business agents and hear their report of their 
stewardship, but he went, and he got little satis- 
faction by going — plainly enough! —yet he went 
again and again; and at night he spent hours in 
his study—it had been Judge Barron’s study — 
reading over documents, and making calculations, 
and drinking Scotch, and biting on his pipe. 

He did not discuss his troubles with her. It was 
his theory that a gentleman did not talk about 
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business with his wife, any more than he discusssed 
his digestion with her; he consulted a doctor about 
his digestion, and he took his business troubles to 
business men. But she was aware, from various 
things he let drop, that he had been progres- 
sively disappointed in his business men. They 
didn’t know their own silly business, to begin with. 
Then, when they weren’t downright stupid, they 
were a bit dishonest. Emphatically, they weren’t 
gentlemen at any stage of the game. You had to 
take them with a high hand, make them toe the 
mark, you know. Only that morning, after reading 
his mail, he had hurried off to the city to come to a 
final understanding ‘with the whole bally pack of 
them,’ and she was anxious to hear to what under- 
standing he had come. 

He said nothing whatever about it. He talked 
of nothing but the canoe. 

He expressed some sort of confused idea that this 
matter of the canoe was significant. You couldn’t 
punt on these Canadian rivers. You couldn’t pro- 
perly row on them. They weren’t like English rivers. 
It was the same way with riding to the hounds. 
Coulton’s aniseed imitation of an English fox hunt 
was all nonsense. The country wasn’t right for fox 
hunting. Even horseback riding was difficult, on 
these roads. They weren’t like English roads. You 
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had to watch your going all the time or you’d 
founder your horse. Servants weren’t right either. 
You couldn’t trust them to keep your estate up. 
In England you had honest servants. And you 
had honest business men to work for you. Honest 
solicitors you could trust your affairs to. The whole 
idea of trying to be a country gentleman in Canada, 
by Jove! he’d begun to think it was all a mistake. 
It was like trying to punt on a Canadian river full 
of pot-holes. 

He said it bitterly. He said it pathetically. He 
was suddenly almost in tears—in maudlin tears. 
When his daughter Mary squealed ‘Oh, father, 
may I go out in the canoe? May I? With you?’ he 
gulped, and looked at her with a pouted drooping 
of the underlip, and said, “Yes, Babs. I expect 
you'll a// go with me.’ He pushed back his plate 
and threw down his table napkin. ‘All of us to- 
gether,’ he added. He rose to turn and waver his 
way out of the room. 

“What’s the matter, mother?’ she asked. ‘Doesn’t 
he want us?’ 

Her mother was used to this mood in him; he 
always became pathetic when he drank. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
she said hastily, “but he isn’t well.’ 

‘Isn’t he? Why isn’t he? What’s the matter with 
him?’ She was alarmed. 
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‘It’s nothing,’ her mother reassured her. ‘It’s 
nothing. He’s just a little unwell. He’ll lie down 
in the study and then he’ll be better after he’s had a 
sleep. You run along and practise your piece, now, 
so you'll be able to play it ‘nicely for him after 
dinner,’ 

She ran along. The dining-room and the library 
were in one wing of the house and the piano was in 
the drawing-room of the opposite wing, where she 
could practise her piece as loudly as she pleased 
without any danger of disturbing her father. She 
ran from the dining-room into the entrance hall that 
formed the base of Holmden’s baronial tower, and 
she skipped across the rugs and bearskins of that 
hall in what was intended to be a blithe scamper. 
It was a ponderous galumphing, heavy-kneed and 
firm-footed. 

At the solemn double doors of the drawing-room 
she paused to compose herself, looking down at her 
hands on the door-knob, in the reverential attitude 
of entering a church. Music was, for her, something 
holy and devotional, associated with her mother 
singing in the choir and her father playing the 
organ, although they had both left the choir before 
she knew them. She pushed open the cathedral 
door of the drawing-room and sidled into the 
shuttered quiet of that formal sanctuary. It smelled 
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of a spiced pot-pourri, like a high-church incense. 
The white marble mantelpiece was as sacerdotal 
as an altar, and the gilt clock on it, under a glass 
dome, glittered as if it were some sacramental 
vessel, among little figurines of the Rogers period 
that might have been images of the saints. She 
tiptoed across the heavy plush carpet, in an odorous 
dim hush, and climbed to her seat on the piano 
stool. 

She was supposed to be a musical prodigy. At 
the age of six she had been puzzled to understand 
how her father could make music out of the strange 
lines and dots of a printed score; her mother ex- 
plained to her how the notes on the page represented 
the notes on the keyboard and how the way in 
which the notes were set on the staff made the air 
that he played; and having identified the middle C 
on the piano with the note on the staff, Mary was 
able to find the other notes by counting the lines 
and spaces up and down from C. She worked it out 
by herself, without saying anything to anybody; 
she watched and listened when her mother played, 
and she practised on the simple arias of Balfe when 
there was no one around to hear her. In this way 
she learned to read music, apparently untaught, 
and coming out with her accomplishment suddenly, 
to the amazement and delight of everybody, she 
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was hailed as a young Mozart, as an infant genius 
with a divine gift. 

She believed it of herself. She still believed it. 
Her father soon discovered that she had almost no 
ear whatever, that she made painful discordances 
between bass and treble on the piano, with no signs 
of distress, repeating the same mistakes over and 
over in an implacable self-complacency. Her mother 
encouraged her, and he concealed his discomfort, 
but it was noticeable that he avoided hearing her 
play, and she understood that she was not far 
enough advanced to interest such a master. She 
worked harder than ever to improve herself. She 
dreamed of playing for him as young genius dreams 
of fame. 

She attacked “The Blue Alsatian Mountains’ 
now, with as much determination as if she were 
going to dig a tunnel through them. Sitting very 
proudly upright on the piano stool—so high that 
she could not reach the pedals — she pounded her 
way into the melody with both hands, her lips 
moving as if in prayer as she counted time, her 
eyes devotional under a pious high forehead. Her 
hair was drawn back taut from her brows and held 
with a tight blue ribbon behind her ears; and by 
that pull on her eyebrows her whole face seemed to 
be reined up to a look of absorbed aspiration. It 
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was the look of a Jeanne d’Arc riding to victory ona 
caterpillar tractor that crawled along under her with 
a hideous uproar and an irresistible power. Her 
ten determined fingers tramped slowly up the keys, 
stepping high and heavily. They toiled over the 
blue Alsatian mountains with the tread of a squad of 
pile-drivers hammering out a trail; and when they 
had reached the top she turned back the page and 
started another squad after them over their devas- 
tated tracks; and she followed with a third and a 
fourth and a fifth, flushed and triumphant and 
hopefully pleased with herself. 

The old room heard her and endured her with the 
patience of a bored aristocrat. Family portraits 
watched her dumbly from blank walls covered with 
a tarnished silver paper that had once been the height 
of elegance. Queen Victoria, in a steel engraving, 
mounting her young throne, paused to listen as 
placidly as if she were hearing an address from a 
delegation; the Marquis of Lorne and his lady stared 
silently at provincial discord, from their noble 
English eyes; Sir John A. Macdonald, his great 
nose in profile, turned to her an indifferent Tory 
ear. All over the British Empire, on that day, the 
Queen, her governors-general, and her colonial 
premiers looked down from a hundred thousand 
parlour walls on similar little girls at the piano, 
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acquiring their proper ladylike accomplishments 
and marks of caste. It was part of the system and 
code of manners by which the Empire was governed 
and they gave it the countenance of social gods 
who must patiently endure the tedium of loyalty. 
Under the doubtful blessing of their indulgence, 
Mary blundered and stumbled and plodded on, 
almost as tone-deaf as the pictures, and as unaware 
of the wistful melancholy of the blue Alsatian 
mountains as if she were assaulting them with a 
stone crusher. 

She was so drowned in the noise of her own in- 
dustry that she did not hear a waggon come up the 
gravelled driveway to deliver her father’s canoe. 
She did not hear the voices that received it at the 
side door, or any of the excitement that welcomed 
its arrival. Her father insisted that he must take the 
whole family out in it at once. Her mother argued 
with him, timidly, but she did not wish to tell him 
that he was too nearly intoxicated to be trusted in a 
canoe. She tried to defeat him by pretending that 
she did not know where Mary had gone. 

He had only to walk as far as the entrance-hall in 
order to hear Mary torturing the piano. He opened 
the door behind her and stood listening. 

It was atrocious! 

‘Babs,’ he said at last, ‘you might practise a 
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thousand years and you’d never make a musician. 
Come along with me. We’re going out in the 
canoe.’ 

She did not exactly hear the first of it. She heard 
‘You’d never make a musician,’ but she could not 
believe she heard it, and it was lost at once from her 
mind, for the time being, when she caught the 
invitation to go canoeing. She swung around, with 
her usual ecstatic squeal, to launch herself at him 
from the piano stool; and the stool toppled over 
with her and she fell sprawling stiffly on her back, 
like a crab, her arms and legs waving. 

‘My hat, Babs!’ he said, peevishly. ‘You’re a 
clumsy young un! You flounder about so. Here, 
have you hurt yourself?’ 

No, she had not hurt herself. ‘I’m all right.’ 
She shook herself free of him when he had lifted her 
to her feet. She resented being called ‘a clumsy 
young un’ by the sovereign of her heart, and she 
pouted at him, sulkily. 

‘Right you are,’ he said. ‘Come along, then.’ 
He thrust his hands into his pockets and stalked 
out ahead of her. She followed, a little shaken and 
much subdued. 

Her mother met them in the hall and tried to 
resume the argument, but, now that he had Babs in 
tow, he simply waved aside all protests with an airy 
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hand. ‘Come along, old lady,’ he said. ‘Come along 
and bring the baby. “Row, brothers, row! The 
stream runs fast!’ That’s all Tom Moore knew 
about boating in Canada, what? Hey, Charlie!’ 
he called at the door. ‘Charlie! Help me get this 
thing to the water, will you?’ 

Charlie was one of the gardeners. They picked 
up the canoe between them and started down the 
terraces with it, and Mary followed them, deaf to 
her mother calling, ‘Wait, Mary. Wait for me.’ 

She felt as if she had been slightly stunned by the 
fall from the piano stool, and it was true that she 
had bumped her head hard on the carpeted floor, 
but she was really suffering less from that than from 
a sort of mild spiritual shock. Though she had not 
clearly heard her father’s criticism of her piano- 
playing, she had not missed the tone of contempt in 
which he gave it. Neither had she misunderstood 
his disdain of her as a clumsy flounderer. She had 
been accepting herself as a light and sprightly elfin 
child whom the fairies had endowed with a nimble 
gift for music, and she stared in silence at the memory 
of his comment on her as if she saw herself in a 
mirror for the first time and found herself ridicu- 
lous. 

The sight sank her into a dumb physical dejec- 


tion. Ordinarily she would have shrieked and 
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capered around the canoe, red in the face with 
excitement, her eyes dilated, breathing open- 
mouthed with wet lips. She followed it, now, as if 
absent-mindedly, frowning against the June sun- 
light and staring at her father’s back. There were 
lilacs on the terraces, and snowball bushes, and 
maple trees in which the birds were singing. She 
heard and saw nothing but him. 

Wer mother ran after her, pinning on a black 
‘sailor’ hat that rode high and tilted on her fore- 
head. She had left the baby in the nurse’s care and 
come to watch over Mary; and, to that end, she had 
brought with her another hat which she tried to 
force on Mary’s head as soon as she caught up to the 
child. Mary snatched it off at once irritably. Her 
father went around without a hat in the hottest 
weather, and Mary chafed against wearing one as 
much as a boy resents rubbers. Her mother reached 
to take her hand, but Mary evaded her, elbowing 
her off. 

‘Oh, dear,’ Mrs. Ferrenden sighed. ‘I wish he 
wouldn’t do it.’ 

She did not notice Mary’s rejection of her; she 
was too accustomed to it. And she made no attempt 
to interfere with Ferrenden; she knew he would 
ignore her. 

There was a little boat-house among the willows 
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at the water’s edge, and he and Charlie launched the 
canoe from the landing-stage and held it while Mary 
and her mother got reluctantly into it. Ferrenden 
had evidently decided that he would have to be the 
life of the party. He was gaily commanding and 
assured. ‘Sit up in the front there, Babs,’ he said, 
‘and don’t flounder about any more than you can 
help, you know. Come on now, Clara. Sit down 
in the middle. No, no. You both face the bows so 
you can see where we’re going. I propel it from the 
stern, you know. There we are. Where’s my 
paddle, Charlie? Right enough. Now we’re off. 
Easy does it. My eye! she rides like a duck!’ 

Kneeling to paddle, Indian fashion, with his long 
legs doubled up under him, he sat high on the after 
thwart, as correctly upright as if he were riding 
horse-back. Mary knelt in the bows, holding on 
with both hands, bareheaded, her discarded hat 
clutched against the side of the canoe. Her mother 
sat in the bottom of the boat and trembled when she 
realised how frail and unsteady it seemed. Ferrenden 
brought them areund cautiously. They slid out of 
the shade of.the willows into sunlight and deep 
water. fe 

The Coulton was never a beautiful stream at its 
best. There was nothing lush and rich about it. 
It tore out its banks in the spring floods and then 
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sank back, in midsummer, between stones that were 
covered with a paste of bleached mud under bedrag- 
gled bushes hung with the dried scum and debris 
of high water. In the hard light of midday it was as 
unromantic as a dirty lane. The impulse that took 
Ferrenden boating on it was apparently that mys- 
terious inner urge which makes Englishmen play 
cricket in the tropics. 

“We'll get up as far as the falls in this,’ he said. 
‘It doesn’t draw three inches of water. Steady 
now.’ a 

They were in midstream, and he dug his paddle 
into the water with a will, but he did not know how 
to turn his blade so as to make it steer him straight, 
and he saw that he would have to paddle first on one 
side and then on the other to keep the canoe from 
circling. He shifted his weight uncertainly as he 
dipped on the other side to bring the boat around. 

They were all right as long as Mary and her 
mother sat tight, but Mary was bareheaded in the 
beating sunlight, and her mother urged, ‘Mary, put 
your hat on. Mary! Do you hear me? Put on your 
hat.’ And Mary, releasing her hold with one hand, 
started to raise the hat to her head. 

At that moment Ferrenden changed his stroke 
again, impatient at the way the canoe behaved and 
checking its swing with an irritated thrust of the 
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paddle. The boat lurched and swerved. Mary 
clutched at the side of it, frightened, and her hat 
fell in the water. She reached after the hat with a 
quick lunge, and lost her balance. Her mother 
screamed, ‘Mary! and threw herself forward, with 
all her weight on the same side of the canoe as Mary — 
the side on which Ferrenden had sunk his paddle — 
and before he could free it and shift his seat the boat 
was tipping him over. 

As they splashed into the water, Mrs. Ferrenden 
grabbed Mary with one hand and with the other 
caught at the side of the canoe, screaming. She 
sank. Neither she nor Mary could swim. There 
was a long horrible silence, and then she came up, 
still clinging to Mary and the boat, choked and 
gasping. 

In that interval of silence a terrible thing had 
happened. Ferrenden, in a drink-befuddled panic, 
had struck out for the shore. 

Charlie, the gardener, diving from the landing- 
stage where he had stood watching them, swam out 
to the overturned canoe and took Mary from her 
mother and supported them both, holding to the 
side of the boat, while they coughed and got their 
breath back and blinked the water out of their eyes. 
They were scarcely more than ten yards from the 
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through the shallow water towards the boat-house. 
‘It’s all right,’ Charlie said. ‘He’s goin’ to get the 
rowboat. Just hang on. You're all right, ma’am. 
He’ll be here in a minute.’ 

They waited for him in silence. There was 
nothing to be said. Something final and irreparable 
had occurred; he had deserted them in the water, 
in order to save himself. It could not be men- 
tioned. 

He got the rowboat launched. He pulled out to 
them. ‘Here we are,’ he said, dripping, pale, and 
breathless. ‘Come on, Babs. Pass her up to me, 
Charlie. Look alive now, young un.’ 

But Mary refused to be passed. She clung to 
Charlie, with her arms around his neck. ‘No, no!’ 
She would not even look at her father. 

He glanced at the pained accusation in his wife’s _ 
eyes—and understood the situation. ‘I saw you 
were safe,’ he blustered, ‘and I swam ashore to get 
the boat for you.’ 

She did not reply. She did not need to. He had 
reddened guiltily even while he defended himself. 

She began to shake with a nervous chill, her 
teeth chattering, her hat hanging, pinned ridicu- 
lously, over one ear. 

Come on,’ he said. ‘Climb in here.’ 

She clung to the canoe. ‘I ca-ca-can’t.’ 
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There was a tragic, embarrassed sunlit silence. 
Charlie suggested: ‘You can tow us all in together, 
sir. I'll take a hold onto the canoe.’ 

They manceuvred the rowboat around till Charlie 
could get a grip on the stern of it. He brought the 
canoe up with his other hand, Mary still clinging to 
his neck, and Ferrenden rowed carefully to shallow 
water, dragging them and the canoe behind him. 
Charlie waded ashore, carrying Mary and supporting 
Mrs. Ferrenden; but when he turned to give Mary 
to her father she would not release her hold. ‘Go 
along,’ Ferrenden said, bitterly. “Take her up to 
the house.’ 

He busied himself getting the two boats tied while 
the others climbed, dribbling, up the terraces. He 
followed them, poking angrily at the ground with 
his paddle, which he had retrieved. “All damn 
nonsense,’ he complained, when he caught up to 
them. ‘You upset the boat and then you blame me 
for it. I told Mary not to flounder about in it. She’s 
so clumsy she’d upset a ship. I saw you were safe 
there, holding on to the canoe. Not a bit of need 
for Charlie or anyone else to swim out to you. Not 
a bit. I only left you for a minute to fetch the 
boat.’ 

It was useless. He might have persuaded and 
deceived an older person, but Mary was inexorably 
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shocked. She would not look at him. She would 
not speak to him. And there was nothing that her 
mother cared to say before the gardener. She 
struggled silently with the difficulties of climbing, 
her legs weak with nervous exhaustion and entangled 
in the clinging soppiness of her soaked black silk. 

‘Very well,’ he said. “Have it your own way, then.’ 
And throwing down his paddle on the lawn, he 
strode away to the house, ahead of them. 

By that action, apparently, he put them entirely 
in the wrong, to his way of thinking. He went to 
his room, got a change of clothes, locked himself in 
his study to dress, and threw his wet things out of 
the window on to the side lawn. He remained 
locked in there while the nurse stripped and dried 
Mary and put her to bed, and the housemaid helped 
to do as much for her shivering and exhausted 
mistress. ‘The nurse knocked on his study door to 
ask for a drink of some sort of stimulant for Mrs. 
Ferrenden, but he would not even answer her knock. 
She brewed a pot of tea in the kitchen and took it 
upstairs, and Mrs. Ferrenden sent a cup into the 
nursery for Mary, but Mary refused to look at it. 
She had crawled into her bed like a hurt dog into 
its kennel, and she could not be coaxed into showing 
any forgiving interest in anybody. 

‘She'll be all right,’ the nurse assured Mrs, Fer- 
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renden. ‘“She’s had a fright like, and she’d best 
sleep it off. Lay quiet yerself, now. You'll all be 
the better fer a rest in yer beds.’ 

They remained in their beds, with no word from 
Ferrenden, till the late afternoon. Then they heard 
him singing and playing crazily on the piano. Mary 
put her head under the pillow to shut out the sound; 
but her mother sat up and listened with a worried 
frown. He must have been drinking all afternoon! 
She dressed weakly and went downstairs, only to 
find that he had locked himself in the drawing-room. 
He silently refused to open the door. She returned 
upstairs and looked in on Mary, but Mary, crying, 
with her head under the pillow, would neither see 
her nor hear her. She went back to her room and 
threw herself on her bed again. 

‘The maid came up at last, very red and apologetic, 
to tell her that Mr. Ferrenden had ordered Thomas 
to hitch up the victoria and drive him to town. 
Nioeamo, i sie msaid; Ties mustn't.2He musty 
She ran downstairs and waylaid him in the hall. 
‘Harry!’ she cried. ‘Where are you going?’ 

He tetered solemnly. “T” hell out o’ this.’ 

‘But you can’t! You mustn’t!’ She caught at his 
arm. ‘You can’t go like that. Not till after dinner. 
You lie down now, and then have dinner, and then 
you can go. Harry!’ 
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He shook her off. ‘I’ hell out of this.’ He 
clapped on a high silk hat and strode off in a sort of 
savage stagger toward the side door. She followed, 
pleading in a low shamed voice, unwilling to make a 
scene with him before the servants. 

‘T’ hell out of this.’ 

He slammed the door after him. She went to 
watch helplessly from a side window, in a vague hope 
that Thomas might refuse to drive him. And yet, 
if Thomas refused, it would be worse to have him 
drive himself. The horse might run away with 
him. 

‘Oh, dear!’ 

He was borne past the window in state, lolling 
back in the victoria, his top hat rakishly aslant, 
drunk and defiant. 

They did not see him again till after midnight. 

Thomas returned early with the carriage to report 
that Ferrenden had ordered him to drive to the Con- 
servative Club and then dismissed him. ‘He'll do 
very well there, ma’am,’ he assured her. “They’ll 
keep him for the night, no doubt, and [ll call for 
him in the mornin’, if need be.’ And that seemed 
sensible enough. After all, whatever happened, she 
had her children and her house. If he was going to 
drink and upset boats and nearly drown them all, 
it was better for him to go to his club and stay 
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there. She found herself suddenly quite cheerfully 
contented, rocking the baby to sleep. She saw to it 
that the lamps downstairs were lit — this being in 
the days before the gas mains crossed the river from 
Coulton —and she sat down alone to her dinner, 
having sent a tray upstairs to Mary. She under- 
stood that Mary was miserably disappointed in her 
father. No doubt. Well, the girl would have to 
learn. Men were like that, and Mary might as well 
discover it now as later. 

In the old sitting-room, alone, beside the Roches- 
ter lamp on the centre-table — where Judge Barron 
used to read his evening paper while she sewed — she 
got out her work-basket and settled down to do 
some crocheting. It was her mother’s work-basket. 
She remembered the little embroidery scissors from 
her infancy. Nothing had changed, and she was 
consoled by this permanency of her surroundings. 
She seemed to share it. Life flowed along, with 
births and deaths and temperamental husbands 
and difficult children, but she seemed to be on the 
safe shore of the stream of events, surrounded by the 
comfortably immutable inanimate things. She smiled 
at the lamp, and reached out her hand as if to pat 
it, and turned up the wick, and went on with her 
crocheting. 

Mary, meanwhile, had cried herself to sleep. 
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She had come out of the water quite numb in both 
mind and body. Though she could not look at her 
father or bear to have him touch her, she scarcely 
knew why. It was almost a purely physical 
repulsion. and after she had been dried and warmed 
and put to bed, she seemed to be without thought, to 
have no feeling. She lay on her back, staring at the 
ceiling, empty-eyed and empty-minded, as if she 
had been washed up there, on warm beach sand, 
from some shipwreck in which she had lost every- 
thing but the last weak breath of life, without 
strength enough to feel the bruises of her body or to 
ache with the tragic desolation of her mind. 

When they brought her tea, she refused it — by 
merely closing her eyes and turning her head 
away —as she would instinctively have refused 
anything that might rouse her from her quiet depth 
of exhaustion. It was as though she knew how 
terrible her pain would be when she should come to 
feel it; and, holding herself down in a sort of insen- 
sibility that began to be wilful, she tried to sink 
deeper into oblivion by letting herself fall into the 
slowly circling dizziness that precedes sleep. 

When she heard her father playing the wild 
rollick of a song from “The Mikado,’ it struck her 
with the first agony of a return to consciousness 
after ether. He could play! In the face of all that 
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had happened, he could play! He could play 
although he must know that after what he had said 
to her, she would never touch a piano again as long 
as she lived. No. That was all ended. She was 
without a future, without a career, without an 
ambition. This morning, life had been full of 
promise. She had jumped out of bed to hurry to 
the delightful occupations of a busy day. Now, 
there was nothing to get out of bed for, ever again. 
And though he had done that to her, though he had 
wiped out all her future, all her happiness, all her 
life, he could strike up this gaily taunting insolent 
music that laughed at her and triumphed over her. 

She began to weep. As soon as she put her head 
under the pillow to shut out the sound of him, she 
began to weep in an agony of deserted self-pity. 
She was alone in the world now. She had never had 
anyone but him, and he had abandoned her. He had 
despised her and scoffed at her. ‘So clumsy she’d 
sink a ship!’ He had not thought of her at all when 
the canoe upset, any more than he had thought of 
her mother. He had made no distinction between 
them. He had left them both to the gardener to 
save. Oh, it would have been better if she had 
drowned! She had nothing to live for. She might 
as well be dead. 

Once having begun to weep, she seemed too weak 
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to stop. She went on crying and crying, hidden 
under the bed-clothes and the pillow so that no one 
might see her tears. It was one of her distinctions 
in the family that she never wept, unlike Alice, who 
was a ridiculous cry-baby. It was one of the things 
that her father had commended in her, one of her 
sources of pride, one of her resemblances to him. 
She could not accept consolation from her mother 
or the nurse, nor sit up with her blubbered face to 
eat the food they brought her. “Go away. I don’t 
want anything,’ she kept saying in a stifled voice, 
until they left her alone. 

She fell asleep, still weeping, in a state of physical 
exhaustion that overcame her in the end, like a 
faint. 

And she was wakened — it seemed only a moment 
later — by a scream. She knew that it was not the 
first scream that she had heard. She felt that she had 
been resting at the bottom of a deep quiet pool, and 
voices had called to her, and she had struggled up to 
the surface with a nightmare slowness. She opened 
her stiffened eyelids. The room was dark except for 
a shaded night light on the table beside her, where 
some one had placed a tray with a glass of milk on it. 
She smelled smoke. She heard a confusion of fright- 
ened voices and running feet downstairs, in the hall. 
She slipped out of bed and hurried to her usual 
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point of vantage at the balustrade outside the 
nursery door; and there she saw her mother and the 
nurse, in their nightclothes, dragging her father out 
of the door of the sitting-room; the air was suffo- 
catingly thick with an odour of burning rags, and 
the light of flames in the sitting-room danced on the 
glasses of the hunt pictures across the hall. 

She watched them stupidly. She seemed to have 
no capacity for emotion left in her. She did not even 
feel afraid. She looked down at the sprawled un- 
conscious figure of her father as she might have 
looked at a discarded doll that she had dropped from 
the balcony. She watched the men-servants running 
and shouting, with pails of water from the kitchen, 
half-dressed, their hair in their eyes. 

‘Mary! Mary!’ 

Her mother and the nurse came screaming 
frantically upstairs to rescue her and the baby, so 
blind with panic that they could not hear her cool 
assurance that she was all right. They caught her 
up, panting and gasping inarticulate sentences — 
“’S afire! Your father! The whole room!’ —and 
carried her into the nursery to dress her, and cried, 
‘No, no, it'll take too long!’ and wrapped her and 
Alice in blankets, and gathered up her clothes and 
her mother’s, and fled downstairs again. The coach- 
man and the gardener were carrying her father out 
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tothe hott sil insensible. Strangers were running 
in and out the front door, with chairs and rugs and 
bric-a-brac and tables. She heard some one saying 
that her father, having lit a lamp and placed it 
where the curtain of an open window caught fire, had 
fallen asleep stupefied beside the blaze. 

They wrapped him in a hall rug and laid him on 
the grass; and he remained there, sleeping, while 
Holmden burned down to its bricks. 
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HAT ended the day on which little Mary 

Ferrenden began, though only inwardly, to 
become Clara Barron. The day that saw her take 
her first outward and visible step in her distinguished 
career did not arrive till some ten years later, when 
she was seventeen or eighteen years of age. By 
that time all the glories of Holmden were as lost 
to her as the hanging gardens of Babylon. Her 
father was no longer a god or a guardian angel — 
not even a temporarily fallen god or a guardian 
angel who had for the moment forsaken his office. 
He was an irresponsible weakling who had deceived 
and ruined them all. And she — instead of being a 
gifted, elfin heiress, a spirited young genius born 
of the aristocracy — she was a plain and determined, 
a dull and sober, daughter of decent poverty, with 
her own way to make in the world and no one to 
help her make it. She was living with her parents in 
a working man’s cottage of five rooms out among 
the ‘goose pastures’ of North Coulton. On this 
historic morning, having finished helping her 
mother with the housework, she was sitting idle in 
an old hammock that had been slung in the shelter 
of a broken-down grape arbour beside the house. 
She was frowning at the hot July sunlight, her 
eyes averted from the hideous shabbiness of the little 
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mustard-yellow shack that was now her home. And 
that clear, uncompromising sunlight seemed to her 
to illumine nothing but the emptiness of her own 
future. 

She had been graduated, a few weeks before, from 
the Coulton Collegiate Institute, and she had looked 
forward to a term or two at the Normal School to 
prepare her as a teacher; but it was becoming 
increasingly evident that the family could not afford 
to send her away to the Normal School; and unless 
she could be trained to teach she did not see how 
she was to make a living. She spoke of it to no one. 
Indeed, life was now only possible among the 
Ferrendens by virtue of their silences; they had to 
accept too many facts that would be unendurable 
if they were put into words. 

How, for instance, could she speak of money to 
her mother without discussing her father? And how, 
with any decency, was she or her mother to admit the 
truth about him? She had long since learned that he 
was not the son of any noble house, that his father 
was the proprietor of the White Hind Hotel, in 
Lewes, Sussex, and that most of what he knew of 
music and singing he had learned at rehearsals of a 
Lewes choral society when it met in a room at the 
White Hind to practise. But she knew this without 
acknowledging it to herself or to her mother — just 
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as she knew that he had never been supported by an 
allowance from England, that the money on which 
he had married was an inheritance of a thousand 
pounds come to him on the death of his mother, 
that he had spent it as if it were a recurring crop of 
interest rather than the meagre store of seed that 
was his only capital, and that he had then gambled 
away his wife’s small fortune in lordly speculations, 
and lent it bountifully, and refused as a smiling 
gentleman to ask the price of anything he ordered, 
or to dispute any bill that was brought against him, 
or to keep any accounts. The day that he had 
upset the canoe he knew that he was bankrupt; and 
his wife once memorably declared to Mary that she 
believed he had tried to drown them both in order 
to conceal his losses from them. There had even 
been moments when Mary was tempted to suspect 
that he had burned down the house for the same 
villainous reason, although she knew that the fire 
must have been accidental because —as they found 
out after the disaster — he had allowed the insurance 
to lapse. 

These were family secrets so shameful that they 
could not be admitted to the family itself. Ferrenden 
had invented a vague story about mysterious papers 
that had been burned with Holmden — papers of his 
wife’s that were presumably stocks and bonds 
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impossible to replace and papers of his own that 
involved his title to estates in England. Both Mary 
and her mother had indorsed that story by sitting 
silent when he told it, and they never spoke of it to 
each other because, if they spoke of it, they would 
have to admit that it was a lie. Out of the wreck of 
Mrs. Ferrenden’s inheritance there was left an 
income of a few hundred dollars a year; she shared 
it with him, although he did not divide with her 
whatever he earned by giving music lessons and 
writing critiques for the Coulton “ddvertiser; and 
she mended and washed and cooked and slaved 
for him with a perverse devotion. She had been a 
weakly proud and silent woman at her best; pride 
and silence now supported her like a pair of humble 
Christian virtues. In one rare moment of tragic 
confidence she voiced her whole bitter feeling about 
him to Mary, but to the rest of the world she always 
pretended that he was everything that he should be; 
and by her manner with Mary she left it to the girl 
to think of him as she pleased, so long as she did 
not disturb the decent family conventions by saying 
what she thought. 

And the truth was that Mary did not succeed in 
thinking of him with sufficient clarity to arrive at any 
decision that could be put into words. He confused 
her by being unexpected and variously human. In- 
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stead of acting guilty after the loss of their money 
and their estate in life, he appeared almost happy 
and relieved. He had been in a false position, it 
seemed, as a country gentleman of an athletic habit. 
He hated horses; they had no sense whatever; he 
would sooner ride a bicycle any day; and Coulton’s 
Hunt Club was a ridiculous imitation of an English 
institution in a country that had no place for hunt 
clubs. He despised the whole British tradition of 
out-door exercise and muscular country life; it was 
the ideal of a stupid class that lacked intellectual 
resources; they had no minds to use, so they occupied 
themselves incessantly with bodily activities. He 
had been tempted into imitating them, by what you 
might call social circumstances, when he first came 
to Canada, but now he had dropped the whole silly 
business and nothing could ever persuade him to 
go back to it again. No. He belonged properly to 
the aristocracy of brains. The set that had sur- 
rounded him at Holmden were a lot of dull bores. 
He had resigned from the Hunt Club and the 
Conservative Club and every other pitiful association 
of the socially dumb and intellectually deaf. He 
was through with them all. 

This attitude in some way put Mary and her 
mother in the wrong. His cheerfulness about their 
fallen fortunes made their resentment appear sulky. 
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At first he offered some jocular advances to Mary, 
but he offered them in terms that insulted her. 
‘Well,’ he would say, ‘how’s the clumsy young un 
this morning?’ And when she stiffened with in- 
jured childish pride he left her to brood in a for- 
bidding rigidity. He ignored her, very busily 
occupied with a new life in which she had no part. 

He founded the Coulton Arts Club, of which he 
appeared to be the bright particular star, and by the 
time that Mary entered the high school she found 
herself conspicuous as the daughter of ‘Hotspur,’ 
critic and special writer of the Daily Advertiser. 
She no longer saw much of him. The Advertiser 
being a morning paper, he went to his work about 
the time that she came home from school, and he 
was still in bed asleep when she and little Alice 
hurried off to their classes in the morning. He never 
brought any of his new friends home with him; 
he entertained them in the rooms of the Arts Club; 
and when he met his family on Sunday he had little 
enough to say to them. After all, they were not 
very sympathetic. Their silences were stupid. His 
wife had never been very bright, and Mary was a 
dull child. He looked elsewhere for the applause 
and understanding that were denied him at home, 

And for Mary and her mother there was no 
applause or understanding to be found anywhere. 
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Mrs. Ferrenden had no callers. She had refused to 
accept any hospitality which she could not return, 
and she returned none of the calls which her con- 
doling friends and acquaintances first made on her. 
They gradually dropped her’ out of their lives, and, 
for her part, she silently declined to associate with 
her new neighbours. Similarly, Mary had no chums; 
she walked to school in the morning with Alice, a 
delicate and timid child, and brought her home 
after school, alone. She discouraged any attempts 
of friendship among the girls and boys of her own 
age, and she snubbed any of the younger children 
who tried to chum with Alice. Supported in inde- 
pendence by a secret conviction of her aristocratic 
superiority, she worked obstinately at her studies, 
with a private ambition that was inspired by some 
sort of unspoken determination to return her mother 
and herself to their rightful station in life. The only 
boy who seemed even mildly interested in her was 
young Norman McBane, whose father owned the 
grocery and liquor shop at which the Ferrendens 
dealt. He had tried to tease her at school. He had 
failed to make any impression whatever on her, and 
his failure had obviously piqued him to the point of 
paying her some clumsy attentions. She received 
them in silence. Somewhere in her mind there was a 
picture of herself as a proud Cinderella who was to 
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be rescued by a prince on a white horse and carried 
away to a baronial castle on a terraced hilltop; and 
Norman McBane, with a pug nose and a cheerful 
grin that showed his gums, quite failed to fit into 
that high vision. 

Not that there was any such vision to cheer her, 
this morning, in her hammock. She was not greatly 
given to dreams; she had a practical habit of thought; 
and her situation required practical measures. If 
the family could not afford to send her to the Normal 
School, she must decide at once what to do and set 
about doing it. The difficulty was that she was not 
good at making decisions — either about her father 
or about anything else. She had become timid, 
she vacillated; she drifted. Her mind, as if worn 
out with irresolution, went blank at the decisive 
moment when she ought to make her choice, and 
she acquiesced in whatever was easiest at the time. 
She was at this point now. Staring vacantly, without 
a clear thought in her head, she sat motionless on 
the side of the hammock, leaning forward between 
her outstretched arms as she grasped the hammock 
binding, her mouth a little open, her whole figure 
heavy and inert. She was too plump for the amount 
of frilling and flouncing that she wore on her 
gingham dress; her white cotton stockings made her 
legs look too fat; she had no summer shoes and her 
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winter button boots were hot and clumsy. Her hair, 
smoothed back from her high forehead, accented 
the too-round oval of her face. She looked supremely 
uninteresting, healthy, stupid and slow. 

She had been sitting there for at least fifteen 
stolid minutes, in a hopeless dull muse, unable to 
make up her mind to anything, when her decision 
arrived in the person of Norman McBane. 

He arrived with a flourish, driving a little brown 
pacer that was the pride of his young life, in his 
father’s delivery waggon which he had newly painted 
— the waggon-box green, the running gear red with 
yellow stripes. He pulled up under the maples at 
the Ferrenden gate as if he were driving a coach- 
and-four. ‘Whoa, Bessie!’ And he threw out the 
tie-weight that dragged by a long strap from the 
ring of the mare’s bit, with an air of breezily casting 
anchor. 

Mary watched him and showed no change of 
expression. Z 

He swung down from the seat and went to the 
back of the waggon, whistling softly to himself. He 
drew out two wicker baskets —a basket of groceries 
and a basket of bottled ale—and with one on each 
arm of his seersucker shirt, he came whistling up the 
path to the cottage, his cap on the back of his head. 
He affected not to see her in the shade of the arbour 
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as he came around the house to the kitchen, though 
he passed on the weed-grown path within afew feet 
of her. And when Mrs. Ferrenden answered his 
knock on the kitchen door, Mary understood why 
he had pretended that she was invisible. 

He said, curtly, to her mother, “They tol’ me not 
to leave ’em, without you paid for ’em.’ 

He was below Mrs. Ferrenden on the kitchen 
step; she looked straight before her, over his head, 
ignoring him; and Mary, as silent and as motionless, 
stared out from the shelter of the arbour at the 
red-and-green waggon and the dusty street. The 
silence seemed to wait on them with complete 
indifference. Mrs. Ferrenden shook her head and 
closed the door. 

Norman turned back down the side path, no 
longer whistling, his eyes on his feet, in an absorbed 
manner of trying to ignore the guilty baskets that 
he carried. Mary gazed ahead of her without so 
much as turning her glance to follow him. He put 
the baskets in the waggon, took up the tie-weight 
and slid it under the seat, climbed up the wheel 
slowly, and slowly drove away. 

The silence continued, sunlit and indifferent, for 
at least five minutes. Then Mary rose. And the 
first step that she took toward the house was her 
first public step toward her career as Clara Barron. 
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She intended to speak to her mother, but when 
she went into the kitchen her mother was not there. 
It was a lean-to kitchen with an uneven floor of 
pine planks; and though a sheet of zinc had been 
tacked down in front of the’ range and white cur- 
tains hung at the little windows, the family had made 
no real attempt to disguise the truth that their 
kitchen was not so much a kitchen as a shed. She 
went up a step into the dining-room, which, by 
virtue of a bookcase in a corner, served also as a 
study for Alice and her to do their school work in, 
at night, after the dining-table had been cleared. 
Her mother was not in the dining-room. She waited, 
listening. The door of her own bedroom was open 
beside her, and that room, too, was empty. Where 
she stood on the threshold of the kitchen, she could 
look through the little entrance-hall of the cottage, 
out the front door, to the veranda. On one side of 
the hall, in what had originally been the parlour, 
her sister Alice was ill in bed; and she listened to 
hear whether her mother might be in with the 
invalid. No. There was no sound. Across the hall 
from the parlour she could see the closed door of 
her parents’ bedroom. Ordinarily, at this time of 
day, her father would still be sleeping; but this was 
Saturday and he had already risen and gone off 
about some private business of his own while she 
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had been in the kitchen washing the breakfast 
dishes. Her mother must be hidden in his bedroom. 
After her scene with the grocer’s boy, she must have 
shut herself in there, unable to face her children. 

Mary regarded that fact stonily, for a moment, 
looking at it as if it were on the horizon of a desert 
world in which she stood alone. She went into her 
room and put on her old Leghorn hat before the 
mirror, without really seeing herself. She felt in her 
purse blindly, to make sure that she had car fare. 
Then she walked out through the kitchen, around 
the house, and down the street toward the street-car 
line at the corner, stiffy erect and slow, with the 
desolate, determined air of going from her desert to 
face a camp of enemies and make what terms she 
could. 

She was gone an hour. And when she returned 
she had the basket of groceries on her arm. 

Her mother was in the kitchen, boiling a kettle 
of water to make tea and mixing all that remained 
of a package of buckwheat flour for pancakes. She 
had grown fatter with the years, and in her plump 
placidity it was as if she had not so much aged as 
moulded. Her hair had dulled, her cheeks softly 
withered; and she looked at Mary and the basket 
out of sad eyes that were dimmed like a mirror that 
has mildewed. 
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‘There they are,’ Mary said. She put the basket 
on the kitchen table and went to hang up her hat, in 
a pretence of behaving as though her mother had 
asked for groceries and she had simply gone out to 
buy them. She was pale. She was perspiring with 
heat and nervous tension. But she chose to act as if 
nothing had happened, and only the self-conscious 
compression of her lips betrayed her. 

Mrs. Ferrenden waited, spoon in hand, gazing 
at the groceries. Mary did not return. Instead, she 
began to set the table for lunch in the dining-room, 
and her mother went to the basket and examined 
the parcels as if she thought they might explain 
themselves. 

They did not. She took three inscrutable eggs 
back to the stove and put them in the tea-kettle to 
boil. 

When Mary came to the kitchen for bread and 
butter to set on the table, she offered no explanations, 
and her mother asked for none. Mrs. Ferrenden 
had an odd ability to accept people as facts. If they 
volunteered to explain themselves, she listened 
patiently enough; but if they chose to remain 
unexplained, she was just as well satisfied. They 
were entitled to any privacy of silence that they 
wished to keep; one did not intrude on them with 
questions, nor respond to them if they intruded in 
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similar circumstances. She knew that Mary under- 
stood this social code. Whatever Mary had to 
say for herself, she would say in her own good 
time. 

Mrs. Ferrenden prepared an invalid tray for 
Alice and carried it into the parlour bedroom. When 
she returned to the table Mary was eating her egg 
and reading a school book propped beside her plate. 
It was a text-book on bookkeeping. She had taken 
what was called a ‘commercial course’ in her last 
year at the Collegiate, and she had stood at the head 
of her class. Now, fortified behind her book, she 
seemed to have suddenly acquired the self-reliant 
and important air of a prize scholar. 

Mrs. Ferrenden observed that air and accepted it 
without comment. She sat down to eat without 
appetite and gaze without interest. Wearing a 
figured summer dress that was too tight for her, she 
looked as stuffy and as massive as a bulgily uphol- 
stered arm-chair in a cretonne slip-cover. Built for 
ease and comfort and the affectionate warm radiance 
of a generous hearth, it was her tragedy that she had 
been moved into a life that was all narrowness and 
hard knocks. . 

She was sitting on a mahogany hall chair that had 
been saved from the wreck of Holmden; and against 
the wall that she faced was the only considerable 
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relic of their former magnificence, an immense 
mahogany sideboard, big enough for a banqueting 
hall, carved in festoons of leaves and wooden blos- 
soms and bunches of grapes. It would have been 
sold long since, but the second-hand furniture 
dealers had refused to have it at any price. When- 
ever she opened its cupboard doors, to put away her 
plates, there was something consoling in the odour 
of the shelves —a rich, sweet odour as of wine and 
fruit cake —and she looked at the sideboard now, 
while she ate, as one might look out the window at 
a familiar landscape, without seeing it, and yet 
soothed by it. 

Mary ignored her, absorbed in the book; and 
when the meal was over, instead of helping to clear 
the table, Mary rose preoccupied, with her eyes on 
the page, and wandered back to the grape arbour, 
whispering to herself something that she was trying 
to memorise. She remained there all the afternoon, 
only rising from the hammock to pace studiously up 
and down the path. Toward evening, when she 
should have volunteered her aid in preparing 
dinner, she put on her hat again and went for a 
thoughtful stroll. Mrs. Ferrenden made no remark. 
She made none when Mary returned late, to dress 
herself in a formal Sunday costume of white silk 
shirtwaist and black skirt. It was evident that some- 
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thing decisive had happened in her mind. Mrs. 
Ferrenden waited to hear what it was. 

She heard, midway through dinner, when Ferren- 
den came in, at the end of his week’s work — since 
no Sunday paper issued in Coulton —and sat down 
in a sort of absent-minded haste, prepared to snatch 
a hurried mutton chop and disappear again for the 
evening. He was growing fat and bald, but he 
still looked young enough to appear weakly dashing 
in knickerbockers and a loose belted jacket, a 
summer shirt, and a pale blue necktie. He read a 
newspaper while he ate, turned sideways from the 
table, puckering his eyes. There was something of 
the school-teacher about him —the professionally 
youthful and sporty teacher of literature and history 
in a Canadian boarding-school, who coaches the 
boys in football and cries, ‘Played, sir!’ from the 
side lines. While he was reading, his hand went out 
mechanically for his accustomed glass of ale and did 
not encounter it. He looked for it. It was not there. 
He turned accusingly to his wife. 

She explained that the grocer’s boy had brought 
the ale and taken it away again because she could not 
pay for it. They were two months behind with their 
grocery bill. 

He frowned at her vaguely in the lamplight. He 


was too vain to wear glasses and he needed them; 
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his mild blue eyes did not focus sharply on her. 
‘Very well,’ he said, ‘J’2/ pay him.’ And he said it 
in the tone of righteousness reproving the miserly. 
‘ll pay him something on account, at Jeast.’ 

Mrs. Ferrenden made no reply. 

Mary cleared her throat. “You won’t have to,’ 
she announced. ‘I’m going to work it out.’ 

He did not understand her words, but he under- 
stood the defiance of her manner. She was pre- 
tending to eat composedly, stiff-backed, aristocratic, 
her hair drawn up severely from her white face. 

“Work it out?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ In the heat of the close little room, the 
perspiration on her unembarrassed forehead looked 
as cool as the moisture on the sides of the beaded 
water pitcher before her. ‘I’m going to begin work 
there, on Monday, as their book-keeper.’ 

‘At McBane’s?’ 

She did not take the trouble to answer him. She 
nodded, and raised her glass of milk to her lips 
primly, in a self-conscious affectation of aplomb. 

He threw down his newspaper. ‘I forbid it.’ 

He was trying to glare at her, but it was the 
uncertain glare of defective sight. Nothing could 
have been less intimidating to her. She accepted it 
in silence — with an expression that seemed to say 
merely, “I hear you’ — and went on with her dinner. 
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‘Clara!’ He turned to his wife. ‘I forbid this. 
Do you understand? I forbid it.’ 

But Mrs. Ferrenden’s whole concern was centred 
on the self-possessed child who sat across the table 
from her, in the clothes and features of her elder 
daughter. And that young changeling, looking up 
at her, said, coldly: ‘I’m zor going to work out any 
liquor bills, though. He can pay for those himself.’ 

Ferrenden drew long shaken breath of be- 
wildered indignation. He shoved back his plate. 
He jumped to his feet with a suddenness that over- 
turned his chair. “This,’ he said, in a voice that was 
husky with emotion — ‘this is the last meal I shall 
ever eat here. Do you hear, Clara? This is the last.’ 

She did not turn to him. She stared silently at 
Mary. And Mary continued with her food. 

“You'll pay no groceries bills for me,’ he cried. 
‘Not that way! Do you hear?’ 

“Well,” she said, ‘I’ll pay mother’s.’ 

‘I forbid you,’ he shouted. ‘I forbid you.’ 

She replied, bitterly, “We have to have food, and 
we can’t get any more without paying for it.’ 

‘Pll not have you working in a liquor shop. It’s 
no place for a young girl.’ 

She was not going to work in a liquor shop. 
McBane had two stores, with separate entrances, 
and the bookkeeper’s office was in the grocery. 
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Nevertheless, she retorted, in a breaking voice, ‘If 
it’s fit for you to drink, it’s fit for me to sell.’ 
‘Mary!’ her mother pleaded. 

Mary rose. ‘I’m going to work somewhere.’ She 
settled her belt in the manner of a workman hitching 
up his trousers. ‘If you stop me going to McBane’s, 
I'll get work as a servant —a nursemaid — anything. 
I don’t care. I’m not going to be a beggar and have 
grocer’s boys refuse to give me food.’ 

She stalked out to the hall and snatched up her 
hat, and slammed the front door behind her and 
stumbled down the path to the street. She was 
weeping with a cold contempt and a tragical de- 
pression. In after years she was to look back on the 
scene as pathetic — particularly her father’s part in 
it — but at the time she had only scorn for him and 
resentment. She did not know why she wept. Much 
less did she understand why, in the midst of her 
tears, her feet began to march to the comic and 
mocking air of asong from “The Mikado,’ which she 
had not heard for years—not since her father had 
played it on the piano that burned with Holmden. 

As a matter of fact, there was somewhere, deep 
in the undercurrents of her mind, a stir of secret 
self-congratulation and relief. At first, she was only 
conscious of it as an angry determination to have 
her own way in spite of him, to go to work and earn 
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her living, and help her mother, and pay no more 
heed to him than he, for years, had paid to her. And 
it was with this angry determination that she strode 
down the street, going nowhere, turning haphazard 
in one direction at one street corner and in the 
opposite direction at the next, but carried along, as 
if full of aim and purpose, in a swinging stride that 
was new to her. 

That part of Coulton was a working man’s dis- 
trict, recently built, at the end of the car line. Cheap 
little cottages stood along the unshaded streets 
behind meagre little dooryards full of weeds and 
wilted gardens; and these cottages had always 
seemed to Mary to be crowding forward to stare at 
her with a hostile insolence as she passed by. She 
had been timid and self-conscious before them. Now 
in the thickening dusk, she was unaware of them. 
For the first time, she passed them with her head 
up, as if they were no more than the unregarded 
background of her progress. Under her firm tread 
were board-walks on which she had always appre- 
hensively kept her eyes, because so many of the 
boards were loose; in the bitter winter nights the 
pinched nails started from the wood painfully, 
with the sound of plucked steel strings, and too 
often in the summer no one took the trouble to 
hammer the protruding spikes fast again, and the 
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warped boards caught the feet. Now, she marched 
over them as resolutely as a regiment swinging 
across a shaking bridge without breaking step, and 
her stride could not be impeded. It carried her 
rapidly away from the district, across the car tracks, 
into a section where the aristocracy of Coulton had 
their oldest estates; and she tramped along narrow 
flagstone walks beside park railings and iron gates 
that were like Holmden’s, or beside more ancient 
wooden fences, in solid panels that had been sanded 
to look like stone, with spikes to top them. It was a 
part of the town that she had always, resolutely, 
kept away from, as one might avoid a scene that 
recalled bitter memories of a lost happiness. She 
looked at it now, with a challenging, proud stare. 
She walked through it as confidently as young ambi- 
tion parading before its goal. And when she turned 
away from it, to return to her home, she felt re- 
freshed and eager to be at her studies. 

She knew that her father would probably be 
gone by this time, but she was really unconcerned 
at the possibility of meeting him, if he were still 
there. She intended to take her books and lock her- 
self in her bedroom if he annoyed her. When she 
found her mother alone in the dining-room, ner- 
vously clearing away the dishes, she said: “All right, 
mother. Don’t worry. Everything will be all right.’ 
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She threw her hat on a chair, like a cheerful school- 
boy, and got out her text-books. 

Her mother shook her head, frowning and wor- 
ried. ‘You mustn’t quarrel with your father, Mary.’ 

‘No, I’ll not,’ Mary promised. ‘I won’t any more.’ 

She spread her books on a cleared corner of the 
table, adjusted the lamp, and sat down to study. 
Her mind was free for her work, free and contented. 
It was almost as if she had recovered from an un- 
worthy love-affair, broken her engagement to marry, 
and started out to earn an independent living for 
herself. Ever since her childhood she had been 
miserably stirred and seething with silent resent- 
ment against him, intermittently provoked by some 
new slight to herself or some added injustice to her 
mother. Now she felt nothing but a triumphant 
indifference, an unconcern that seemed as if it were 
generous. 

She worked, absorbed. She stopped only once, to 
ask absent-mindedly, ‘How’s Alice?’ 

Fler mother was darning under a reading-lamp 
beside the open window. She sighed. ‘A little 
better now. It’s just the heat.’ 

‘She’ll be all right,’ Mary promised. ‘I’ll be able 
to look after her.’ And she continued with her 
figuring. 

When she went to bed at last, tired but happy, she 
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fell at once into a deep exhausted sleep. She dreamed 
that she was studying music in a school where her 
piano teacher did everything to discourage her, 
taunting her with her mistakes and predicting that 
she could never win her diploma; and when she 
tried to play for him, her fingers had a nightmare 
slowness and stuck to the keys; but when she came 
to the final examination, sitting up in the organ loft 
of a huge cathedral with the whole world in the 
pews below her, she not only played the organ with 
miraculous power and brilliancy, but, snatching a 
lead-pencil from behind her ear and using it as a 
baton, she led an enormous choir in chorus, beating 
time with one hand while she played prodigiously 
with the other; and pausing only an instant when 
she came to the bottom of a page of the music — 
which was arranged in the columns of a ledger — she 
added up the notes on the page with her pencil, ina 
flash, and called out the sum as she turned the leaf; 
and all the voices took it from her and sang it 
triumphantly till the whole ledger was added up, and 
the final chord, joined in by the entire congregation, 
was the correct answer, which she chalked in gigan- 
tic figures on the blackboard for everyone to see. 
At this incredible success, her spiteful teacher in 
the pulpit — although he was supposed to take up a 
collection for her and award her the money if she 
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passed the examination — now began to throw off his 
clerical vestments and appear in grey knickerbockers 
and a pair of pale-blue corsets, declaring that the 
whole examination was a disgraceful farce and 
threatening to say as much publicly in his news- 
paper. The crowd turned on him in a rage, some 
throwing the pew cushions at his head, others tearing 
up the pews themselves and running out the church 
door with them to make a bonfire. Someone had 
started the story that he was King Henry the 
Eighth, and the people proposed to burn him at the 
stake, for beheading his wives. Fortunately, she 
looked down through the spindles of the choir 
balustrade as he was carried out below her, and she 
recognised him as her father. She cried: ‘Stop! He 
means nothing to me!’ Immediately Norman Mc- 
Bane came forward with her diploma in one basket 
and a peck of money in the other, while everybody 
shouted and cheered; and someone, whom she did 
not recognise, raised her on his shoulder in her 
nightgown, and she shook hands with them all, 
and woke happy. 

The little room was grey with the first weak 
radiance of dawn. She raised herself on her elbow 
and looked around her, smiling — it seemed such a 
comic dream — and gave her pillow a hug, and fell 
instantly asleep again. 
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Ngai three months from that morning, it 

was evident to everybody that Mary Ferren- 
den was a changed girl. She was changed even in 
appearance. She was, for instance, thinner; and there 
was an illuminating reason for that —a reason that was 
characteristic of the whole alteration in her. She had 
been drinking nothing but milk, encouraged by her 
mother and convinced by a school course in hygiene 
that tea and coffee were both bad for her. On the 
Sunday morning after her quarrel with her father, 
she took coffee at breakfast, because she felt sleepy 
and she wished to wake herself up so as to continue 
her studies. Thereafter she drank tea or coffee at 
every meal, gulping them down nervously and 
bolting her food, in haste to be back at her work. 
And instead of the phlegmatic manner that had been 
habitual with her, she became quick and _ hard- 
driven; and with her change in pace and tempo, she 
trained down to a tense and determined sort of 
solidity. 

Also, on that same Sunday morning she an- 
nounced that she was not going to church — that she 
intended to stay home and study her bookkeeping — 
and this decision relieved and ended a long conflict 
of emotions in her that had been going on obscurely 
for years. Music made her unhappy, particularly 
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church music. She still believed secretly, that she 
might have been a musical prodigy if the family had 
been able to continue her tuition, but after their 
ruin, of course a musical career was impossible for 
her; they did not even own a piano; and the sound of 
music filled her with such painful emotions that she 
avoided hearing any whenever she could possibly 
escape it. Confused with her feeling about church 
music, there was also an intellectual revolt against 
the dogmas of her religion. Superficially, she had 
been shocked, in school, by the history of Henry 
the Eighth as the founder of the Anglican Church. 
Even more superficially, she resented the social 
snobbery of the Anglican congregation; they con- 
descended to her mother and her; and one insolent 
usher, looking her over on an Easter Sunday, had 
tried to lead her to the gallery, away from the 
fashionable people in the best pews. But, below all 
such surface dissatisfactions, she profoundly dis- 
believed in the paternal wisdom and loving care of 
God, the Father. She resented the Biblical teaching 
that the weakness of woman had caused the fall of 
man. She kept seeing evidences that her religion 
was man-made and full of masculine insistences on 
the inferiority of her sex. Agitated by the usual 
storm and stress of adolescent emotion, she had been 
unable to make up her mind what to do, and she 
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continued going to church miserably, revolting 
against everything she heard while she was there, 
and repenting of her uncontrollable doubts and re- 
vulsions on her knees at night. 

Now, with her decision to remain home and study 
on Sunday morning, the whole emotion seemed to 
cease. If she could have put her new feeling into 
words, she would have said, ‘I don’t know, and I 
don’t care.’ She felt that there would be time 
enough to decide about the next world in the long 
life that was before her. Meanwhile, she had other 
things to do—and they did not include going to 
church. 

Similarly she had been, in the past, timid with 
strangers. Under her superior air of aristocratic 
self-possession, she had been sensitive in her rela- 
tions with people, afraid of them, and often offen- 
sively defiant in her manner toward them. It had 
been a nervous agony for her to go to the McBanes 
and offer to work out the family debt; and she made 
her proposal to Mrs. McBane with such an absurd 
young haughtiness that if Mrs. McBane had not 
been a shrewd and understanding woman she would 
have resented it. ‘Well, girl,’ she said, pretending 
not to see the trembling of Mary’s arrogant lips, ‘I 
don’t know whether you’d be able to do the work or 
not, an’ the only way I c’n find out’s by lettin’ you 
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try it. I’m too busy now fer that. Come in here 
Monday mornin’, an’ we'll see.’ And on Monday 
morning, Mary started out from her home as coolly 
as if she were engaged in some little adventure that 
she was confident of being able to carry through. 

And she carried it through. 

McBane’s two shops were in a row of three- 
storey brick buildings on the main business street 
of Coulton-King Street-—and they had been 
visibly incorporated under one management by the 
simple device of painting them both, from the side- 
walk to the roof, in a checkerboard pattern of red 
and white squares that made them stand out among 
their neighbours as if they had been dressed in 
costume for some sort of ridiculous harlequinade. 
Unfortunately, the costume was no longer new. 
It was faded and shabby. It was neither 
smart nor festive. They looked like that most 
pathetic of sights, an old and needy clown whose 
pretence of jollity was false and beggarly. This 
aspect of them had often made Mary ashamed to 
enter the grocery shop. It gave her now just an 
excited sense of escaping from her own drab life 
into strange associations with careers that were pro- 
fessionally gaudy. 

Mrs. McBane was the real head of the business. 
She managed the grocery while her husband took 
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care of the liquor shop. And she was an eccentric 
character in her own right, though Mary in her in- 
experience supposed that she was typical of her 
class. ‘Well, there! That’s better,’ she said, when 
Mary confronted her across the grocery counter 
with her new manner. “We’re not so far up the 
stage to-day, are we, now?’ And Mary neither 
understood what she meant nor knew how odd an 
expression it was for a grocer’s wife to use in Coul- 
ton. ‘You’re a bookkeeper, then? she asked. And 
when Mary answered that she was, she replied: 
“Well, you'll never be able to prove it by me. Come 
along an’ I’1l show you what you’re up against.’ 

She was, to Mary, a huge, humorous woman with 
a false bang and a bold smile. She was dressed in 
rusty black and a white apron that had been worn 
through in front — at the point where she came most 
in contact with the edge of the counter —and 
mended there with a small round patch in her middle. 
There was something frankly vulgar to Mary in the 
location of that patch. 

Mrs. McBane led the way down the length of the 
counter to an old pine desk with innumerable 
pigeon-holes above and drawers below, in which 
the customers’ accounts were kept. “What’s your 
name?’ she asked. 

‘Mary.’ 
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‘It’s a decent name,’ she conceded. ‘I knew a 
girl by that name once. She was a nice girl, too, till 
the rats got at her. Look at that mess.’ She nodded 
grimly at the desk. You’d think it’d been kept in 
order by a high wind, wouldn’t you? Well, he was 
anything but that.’ 

It seemed that the McBane bookkeeping had 
been done by an old clerk who had recently left 
them. His method had been simple. The customer’s 
order was written down on an order blank when it 
was received, and the leaf was spiked on a file when 
the goods were checked off and prepared for de- 
livery. At the end of the day the order slips were 
taken to the bookkeeping desk and sorted out, 
alphabetically, in the drawers and pigeonholes 
assigned to them. At the end of the week each 
customer’s account was assembled separately and 
his slips pinned together. At the end of the month 
his charges were added up and his credits subtracted 
on a final leaf, and the account was ready for collec- 
tion. No daybook was kept, and no ledger. It was 
the simplest sort of loose-leaf system, and compli- 
cated by a temperamental sketchiness in the way the 
slips were sorted and a certain irresponsibility 
about getting them in their alphabetical pigeon- 
holes. 

Now for some weeks no sorting at all had been 
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attempted except by Mrs. McBane. The desk was 
a litter of papers. And no accounts had been made 
up. “Except yours,’ she said, frankly. ‘I bumped 
into yours by accident, an’ it handed me an awful 
jolt. I don’t know. Mebbe I ‘added it up wrong at 
that. I’m not much good at figgers. An’ on the 
other hand, I have warts.’ 

Mary glanced at her hands innocently; they were 
immaculate and shapely. She saw Mary’s look and 
she laughed. “All right,’ she said. “Take off your 
hat an’ sit in.’ 

Mary, completely puzzled by the reference to 
warts, gave up her hat and climbed to her seat on 
the bookkeeper’s high stool, and began at once to 
work at the accumulated disorder. Mrs. McBane 
went to hang the hat behind a partition in the back 
of the shop. She returned with a clerk who had been 
down in the cellar to get a sack of potatoes. “This is 
Harry Gillighan,’ she said. ‘Fergive him fer living 
— he dropped out o’ the hearse.’ And Harry, a big 
red-headed Irish boy, grinned like a freckled hyena 
and winked as he slouched by with the sack of 
potatoes on his shoulder. 

A customer came in, and Mrs. McBane had to 
wait on the counter. Mary settled down to her task 
at the desk with the feeling that she had arrived in 
a strange world, a world that lived beneath her, as 
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the phrase is. That feeling gave her poise and con- 
fidence. They were a humorous and smiling lot; 
she had the advantage of being solemn-faced and 
sober-minded. She suspected none of the tempera- 
mental subtleties that produced their humour; she 
accepted Mrs. McBane as unquestioningly as she 
accepted the others, unaware of how alien the woman . 
was in the atmosphere of a Coulton grocery; and 
Mrs. McBane took to her as if they were a pair of 
exiles together. 

For Mrs. McBane had not been born in Coulton, 
and she had not been bred behind a counter. She 
had begun life in a Cherry Hill tenement, as the 
daughter of a retired variety actress; she had earned 
her living early, on the stage, chiefly in the chorus 
of musical comedies; she had already grown too 
old and fat for her profession when she found her- 
self stranded in Buffalo by the sudden closing of 
‘The Paris Burlesquers,’ and she went to Niagara 
Falls out of curiosity — ‘to see what all the noise was 
about’ — and remained out of necessity, working as a 
waitress in a restaurant. There McBane discovered 
her when he came to the Falls on some Hibernian 
excursion from Coulton. He was then newly a 
_ widower, with a child of four that needed a mother 
and a business that needed a wife. After a court- 
ship that was almost scandalously primitive, he 
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brought her back to Coulton as his bride, having 
married her within five hours of the moment he 
first saw her — and he did not see the Falls. 

This was the explanation of Mrs. McBane’s 
hands, which she preserved with lotions and nail 
polish as if she were still a show-girl. It was the ex- 
planation, too, of such phrases as ‘On the other hand, 
I have warts.’ She was full of such locutions, picked 
up in dressing-rooms and theatrical boarding- 
houses. “All right,’ she would say at the end of an 
argument, ‘tear up the papers an’ take the child.’ 
Or, ‘Snow again, now; I didn’t get your drift,’ when 
she failed to understand some explanation that was 
offered her. Or, when anyone had done her a kind- 
ness, “Thanks fer the cheese cake an’ the buggy 
ride.’ 

Mary was innocent enough to suppose that this 
was the natural language of a grocer’s wife. It did 
not mark Mrs. McBane, for her, as an outlander with 
a doubtful past, and Mrs. McBane enjoyed the un- 
questioning acceptance of her most nonsensical 
cant phrases by this dignified child. ‘You’re not 
Coulton,’ she said, ‘an’ what, in the name o’ Peter, 
are you doin’ here? Coulton’s a good place to come 
to, at my age, if you want to die quiet, but it’s no 
pitch fer a girl with a kick to her. You’d ought to 
go to N’ York.’ 
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They based their first friendliness on this assump- 
tion of an equal superiority to the people around 
them. They broadened the foundations of their 
intimacy when Mary discovered that they had a 
common contempt for the minds and habits of men. 
‘That boy Norman’s got no call to be drivin’ a 
waggon, Mrs. McBane complained of her stepson. 
‘He ought to be gettin’ an education. A girl don’t 
need one. She’s bright enough. She c’n always get 
along. But a boy’s so dumb that you’ve got to give 
’m all the help there is. His father’s a fool er he’d 
know it. I’d tell him so, at that, but when you’re 
doin’ this man-an’-wife act, you’ve got to feed them 
nothin’ but the fat stuff er else they’ll flop on you an’ 
drop the bottom out o’ the whole turn.’ 

McBane was a small man, dark and keen, who 
seemed to live with his hands in his coat pockets and 
his hat on the back of his head. His father had kept 
a saloon. He had, himself, something of the de- 
tached and superior air of a bar-keeper who is above 
the human weaknesses to which he caters — though 
McBane sold only bottled goods and never allowed 
a cork to be drawn in his shop. He was silently 
polite to Mary and he never interfered with her or 
the grocery business. He kept himself on the other 
side of the glass door that led to the liquor de- 
partment. ‘He’s just fool enough to want to sell 
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out o’ wet goods altogether,’ Mrs. McBane said, 
‘an’ he’d do it if I’d let him—no matter that half 
the people in this good Produstunt town buy 
groc’ries from us because they c’n slip in an order 
fer boose an’ get it sneaked to’m in a groc’ry waggon. 
He’s got no more sense than the rest o’ the men. 
They’re all children — all the men I’ve ever known — 
but you’ve got to let on to them all the time that 
you think they’re grown up.’ 

This was a feminine philosophy that came to 
Mary Ferrenden with the authority of a revelation 
confirming her own experience — for life had already 
taken on, for her, its Clara-Barron aspect of being 
a seriously unsatisfactory affair in which woman was 
always a silent and responsible managing partner 
with irresponsible, adventurous and incompetent 
man. She approved of Mrs. McBane as a fountain 
of wisdom, a muddy fountain that had been polluted 
by a coarse life, but still a fountain at which it was 
refreshing to drink. Of course she had to use a 
filter; and her filter, as she saw herself, was her 
innate good taste. What she did not like in Mrs. 
McBane’s philosophy she rejected silently; and 
what she chiefly rejected was a Rabelaisian tinge of 
thought. When Mrs. McBane, discussing some 
current scandal with a customer, said, cheerfully: 
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ain’t happy in it, they’re never happy out of it,’ 
Mary closed her ears on the indelicacy as naturally 
as she would turn her nose away from a nasty smell. 
‘Children won’t make a woman happy, mebbe,’ 
Mrs. McBane said, ‘but she’ll never be happy with- 
out ’em, I c’n tell you that. You might as well 
expect an apple tree to be happy if you didn’t let it 
bear fruit.’ And this was as untrue to Mary as if 
Mrs. McBane had declared that she was an apple 
eLees 

No. Mary saw herself as a mind, a soul, a spirit, 
dwelling in her body like a tenant in a house, almost 
independent of the walls that sheltered her, living 
like a lady on the clean and airy upper floors and 
leaving all the drains and plumbing and basement 
affairs of her abode to the professions who attended 
to such things. There were people like Mrs. Mc- 
Bane who seemed to live on their lower levels most 
of their time, as the poor close their parlours up and 
pig together in their kitchens; Mary was not one 
of these. It was all a matter of taste. If they were 
happy in dirt and kitchen odours, they were wel- 
come to that way of life. It was not for her. 

And she failed to catch from the McBanes an 
unconscious Irish point of view and slant on life by 
virtue of which they seemed to find the position of 
making money less absorbing and important than 
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almost any other need of their natures. They joked 
and gossiped with their customers as if these people 
came calling rather than shopping; and Mary 
chafed at their garrulousness and waste of time. The 
whole family dipped into the till for pocket money 
without accounting for what they took or how they 
spent it. When they had to collect a delinquent 
account, it was impossible to make them go to ex- 
tremes; they were restrained by every sort of un- 
business-like impulse of pity and friendly feeling. 
Young Norman and Gillighan, the clerk, relieved 
the tedium of commercial life at all hours with 
practical jokes which they played on each other; 
they broke into friendly scuffles and rough-and- 
tumble pursuits around the shop, when it was 
empty, like a pair of schoolboys in a vacant class- 
room; and Mary, frowning at her desk, was as 
helplessly annoyed as a studious pupil whom they 
disregarded. 

She did not yield an inch to these propensities. 
She saw them as a practical Puritan sees the disorder 
of a bohemian life. She set herself unconsciously 
against them with a corrective programme to work 
out. Within a month she had installed a system of 
bookkeeping that made it possible to keep an accurate 
eye on the accounts. Within two months she had 
arranged that no money was to be taken over the 
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counter; the customer brought his sale slip to her 
desk and either paid it or had it charged. As the 
next step in business efficiency, she persuaded Mrs. 
McBane to provide a cashier’s booth for her, with 
an official wicket in it; and the booth was built 
against the door that led into the liquor shop, and 
a second wicket was cut in that door, so that 
McBane’s customers, too, might pay their bills 
to her. Since Mrs. McBane acted as Mary’s 
relief when the girl went home to her meals, and 
delegated Mary to represent her while she herself 
was away from the shop, Mary’s position and auth- 
ority in the business soon became impressive. She 
accepted both the position and the authority as 
calmly as she accepted the evident fact that Mrs. 
McBane intended to legalise the position and legiti- 
mise the authority by marrying her to Norman and 
installing her as a daughter-in-law. 

He was an engaging boy, cheerfully hard-working, 
playful and sweet with her. He escorted her home 
on Saturday nights, when she was kept late at her 
cashier’s wicket. He took her and Alice to the 
Coulton Opera House whenever anything that was 
considered ‘educational’ in the way of drama came 
to that one-night stand. They often walked with 
him to the railroad station of an evening, to see the 
through express from New York to Chicago stop 
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for a moment at the Coulton depot — which was 
another of the public amusements of the town. And 
he sometimes drove her and Alice around the 
country outside Coulton, with his little pacer in the 
McBane surrey, on Sunday afternoons. It was 
plain that he was in love with her. It was also plain 
that he was secretly in awe of her, though he carried 
it off with an air. 

She behaved to him as if he were a young in- 
ferior who chiefly needed direction and advice. To 
her way of thinking, he did not know how to behave 
like a gentleman; he had learned bad manners from 
low company; he spoke slovenly English with a 
corrupt accent; he was guilty of the most painful 
solecisms in his dress. He grinned when she cor- 
rected him in any of these faults, and he acted cheer- 
fully on the correction. ‘How’s this?’ he would ask 
of a new hat or a quieter necktie, or a less fancy 
waistcoat—and wink slyly at Alice. And Alice 
would blush, relieved of her fear that his feelings 
had been hurt. 

She suffered for him tremulously, Alice did, and 
loved his grin. 

Mrs. Ferrenden watched him and made a point 
of being silent about him, until Mary said to her: 
‘I don’t want you to ask about Norman McBane 
and me. I don’t know what I’m going to do, and I 
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don’t want to talk about it.” And after that Mrs. 
Ferrenden’s silence was placid. 

It was placid even in the face of Ferrenden’s 
contempt. Mary’s wages had made it possible for 
him to rent a studio downtown, and instal in it a 
piano at which he proposed to write the music of a 
comic opera and make a fortune; and having abdi- 
cated all authority over her and all responsibility 
for her, he was free to be sneeringly disdainful of her 
affair with the grocer’s boy. ‘I’ll have nothing to 
do with her,’ he said. ‘Let her find her level. If she 
wants to marry the son of an Irish washerwoman —’ 

Unfortunately for himself he referred in those 
terms to Mrs. McBane in an encounter with Norman 
one evening when the boy had taken Mary and her 
sister to the theatre, and Ferrenden was there on 
press tickets. Norman and he met in the lobby 
between acts, or rather, Norman followed him out 
on the pretence of smoking a cigarette and accosted 
him to ask for a light, with the shy intention of 
making friends with Mary’s father. Ferrenden, as 
his only response, tried to snub him with a silent 
stare, but Ferrenden had not the face for that sort 
of expression, and Norman supposed that Ferren- 
den was merely trying near-sightedly to recognise 
him. ‘I’m Norman McBane,’ he said. 

‘Aw! Aw, indeed! Ferrenden spluttered. ‘I knew 
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your mother. I knew her when she used to call at 
our back door for the wash.’ 

It was a lie, of course. And he admitted that he 
knew it was a lie by moving away with a guiltily 
, nervous jerk of the knees that made his walk a hasty 
hopping. 

Norman returned to Mary, smiling to himself in a 
grim promise of revenge. As a result of that pro- 
mise he began to drop hints of gossip that he had 
heard about her father, his newspaper friends, his 
morals and his studio. And Mary gathered up the 
hints and put them together and brooded over them 
silently. 

When she had collected enough information to go 
calling for more, she sought out a newspaper woman, 
named Kate Codding, who was the Beatrice Fairfax 
of the Coulton Advertiser, and she found Kate 
Codding in a boarding-house that had been some- 
one’s family mansion before the coming of the 
trolley cars had made Tyrrell Street unfashionable. 
Two watchdogs of black iron guarded the entrance 
steps, and the bell-pull had a white crockery knob. 

‘I’m Mary Ferrenden,’ she said, when Kate Cod- 
ding had been summoned to receive her in the 
parlour. And Kate Codding was so taken aback that 
she was effusively cordial. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad to meet you,’ she cooed. ‘Your 
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wonderful father — he’s such a favourite with every- 
body in the office —’ 

She was a high-strung woman, no longer young, 
but still girlishly bright and intellectually animated. 
She had a coarse and rather bulbous nose that was 
too much powdered, and she smiled all around it, 
with eager eyes and restless mouth and exaggerated 
dimples, as if she were trying to distract attention 
from it. 

“We want you to come and have dinner with us,’ 
Mary said. 

The eyes did not know what to do, but the mouth 
went on effusively : ‘How sweet of you. I don’t know 
that I can. I’m afraid I have another engagement. 
It’s Sunday, isn’t it? I’d love to, of course. Sunday 
evening in a boarding-house! Is your father — ? 

‘I’ve come to take you with me,’ Mary said. 

If Kate Codding’s eyes were irresolute, Mary’s 
were not. They were as compelling as a hand on a 
dog’s leash. Kate Codding’s bright ingratiation 
might frisk and wag its tail and hang back in dubious 
friendliness; she could not escape. Mary’s gaze held 
her firmly. 

‘It would be lovely, of course. I should like so 
much to meet you all. Is your father — ?” 

= es. Fle'lliBe ‘there? 

There was something peculiar about Mary’s 
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manner; and, in order to appear completely innocent, 
Kate Codding hastened to accept the invitation 
without more questions. She went to her room to 
dress for the street, and she was gone a long time. 
Mary sat immovably, as patient as if she were a 
Canadian policeman waiting to take a suspect to the 
station-house. She could guess that the woman up- 
stairs was in an agony of indecision, unable to make 
up her mind whether she was under suspicion and 
should flee from the officer, or whether flight might 
prove to be a foolish confession of unsuspected 
guilt. She came downstairs, still hesitating, and 
Mary took charge of her with a look. 

The girl had the advantage of her superior silence, 
and any sort of silence was impossible ‘to Kate 
Codding. She talked incessantly to conceal her 
thoughts, just as she worked incessantly for a some- 
what similar reason. She had known of the Ferren- 
den family when they lived at Homlden, and she 
flatteringly recalled the fact as she rode beside Mary 
in the street car. She had never met Mrs. Ferrenden 
and she professed to be eager to have that pleasure. 
When they turned in from the street to the shabby 
little yellow shack that was the Ferrenden home, she 
declared that she loved it, that she had always longed 
to live in just such a dear little house, with flowers 
and trees and everything. It was a bare October 
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day; there were no flowers and the trees were skele- 
tons; but Kate Codding’s enthusiasms were as pro- 
fessionally independent of facts as her newspaper 
blurbs. 

She continued on the same high note to Mrs. 
Ferrenden, who did not at all know what was 
happening. She admired the cosiness of the appal- 
ling little dining-room, where the evening meal was 
already being set on the table, and she insisted on 
being allowed to help Mary and her mother to bring 
in the final dishes from the kitchen. By that time 
she was looking around for Ferrenden with an 
anxious and smiling furtiveness, though she did 
not have the courage to ask for him. 

“We'd better begin,’ Mary said, when the meal 
was served. ‘Father’ll be here any minute.’ 

Kate Codding was now sufficiently sure that she 
had made a mistake by coming, but she had to seat 
herself and continue chattering, while Mrs. Ferren- 
den smiled dully at her in a social response to her 
vivacity, and Mary answered her in absent-minded 
monosyllables, and Alice stared at her like a pale 
little witch. When they heard the front door open, 
Kate Codding was facing the hall and she stopped 
in the middle of a remark to wait for Ferrenden’s 
assistance in the awkward situation to which she 
supposed he had allowed her to be invited. 
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He came slowly down the hall and saw her from 
the doorway. 

They were all silent, and they all turned to look 
at him, and his horrified surprise at seeing her 
there was a shameful admission — of what? For the 
moment she could not speak; she could not take her 
eyes from his, and a painful blush that was wet 
with perspiring apprehension acknowledged the 
guilty absurdity of his stare. Mary cleared her 
throat, and Ferrenden, at that threatening sound 
from his daughter, moved his blinking round eyes 
to her and caught full in the face her expression of 
flaming contempt. 

Then he did an extraordinary thing — he tried to 
smile. With those ridiculous eyes, like a child 
caught stealing jam, he tried to smile ingratiatingly 
at his wife. 

The look that she gave him finished him. He 
turned and fled. 

‘Harry!’ 

There was a hoarse croak from Kate Codding as 
she rose to stop him. Too late! She saw, in one 
wild glance at the others, that nothing could ex- 
plain his manner now. “My God!’ She ran after 
him. 

Mary rose and threw her napkin on the table 
with the gesture of tossing aside a weapon. Mrs. 
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Ferrenden went to shut herself in her bedroom. 
Alice, frightened to tears, hurried out through the 
kitchen into the back garden. And Mary was left 
alone to wait for Ferrenden’s return. 

He did not return. Neither of them returned. 
Whatever they had to say for themselves was never 
said. And whatever accusation Mary had to make 
against them was never made. Ferrenden lived at 
his studio for a time, without in any way communi- 
cating with his wife, and neither she nor Mary 
mentioned him. When they read in the ddvertiser 
that its musical critic had decided to go to Chicago 
as ‘a wider field for his abilities,’ they did not con- 
tradict the general assumption that they were to 
follow him. 

And that was Clara Barron’s first success as a 
reformer. Vice had not resisted; at the first hint of 
exposure, it had fled. It had fled and left her vic- 
torious. She was now the head of the family that 
she had defended, the new ruler of the people whom 
she had saved, and they bowed down to her silently, 
in grateful submission to her control. No one re- 
monstrated with her for what she had done. Even 
Norman seemed more than ever in awe of her when 
he learned from Alice what had happened; and Alice 
told him incompletely, under a pledge of secrecy 
which he never broke. 
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Mrs. Ferrenden did not speak of it to anyone, 
even under a pledge of secrecy. She went about her 
life as usual, in stolid silence. To be sure, as the 
hard Canadian winter set in, she seemed depressed, 
but that soon explained itself as the depression of 
ill-health. At first she merely showed a disinclina- 
tion to get up in the mornings, and then she devel- 
oped a continual pain in the back and a dull headache 
that kept her lying down most of the day. After 
Christmas, when she became confusedly stupefied 
and thick in her speech, Mary called in a doctor, 
and he wrote numerous prescriptions for obscure 
functional disorders and put her on a diet. It did no 
good; and by February, Mary, alarmed, handed over 
her position in McBane’s to the less efficient Alice, 
and remained at home to nurse the invalid. 

She did not improve under Mary’s benevolent 
despotism. She grew slowly worse. She seemed to 
be sinking into a stupor, and whenever Mary roused 
her to give her medicine, she would come to herself 
with a start of alarm and stare fearfully at the girl 
before she got control of herself. Later, although she 
still started when Mary spoke to her, she did not 
open her eyes, which quivered, but remained closed; 
she took her medicine and accepted her food blindly, 
refusing to reply to questions except with a move- 
ment of her head on the pillow, withdrawing her 
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hand from Mary’s as soon as she could, and rolling 
over to clutch the bedclothes to her impatiently 
as she addressed herself again to sleep. Finally, she 
refused altogether to come out of her coma — her 
smiling coma of pleasant dreams that seemed to 
vanish at the sound of Mary’s voice, only to return 
again in a moment. 

To Mary, naturally, this peculiar behaviour was 
the consequence of illness. And she saw Alice’s 
manner as a reflection of her mother’s; for Alice 
watched her with an accusing, silent gaze, hovering 
about, but never daring to interfere, and there was 
a sort of enmity in her forbearance. Only Norman 
continued respectfully admiring, and his admiration 
was her chief support. His mother was unable to 
leave the shop to help her. From the neighbours she 
refused even sympathy. ‘Do not knock,’ she wrote 
on an envelope which she tacked on the front door 
because her mother’s room was beside that door; 
and when callers shuffled through the snow to the 
back of the house and tapped on the locked door of 
the kitchen, she did not answer. It was not sym- 
pathy that brought them there, she told herself; 
it was morbid curiosity. 

Late in March, when it became apparent from 
the doctor’s manner that Mrs. Ferrenden was not 
likely to recover, Mary set herself to protect her 
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sister from that knowledge and to keep her away 
from the sick-room. She got Norman to join in her 
conspiracy, and he brought Alice home from the 
shop every evening, and helped prepare the dinner 
with her, and found some way to entertain her after- 
ward till it was time for her to go to bed. Mary 
intended to tell her the truth whenever it became 
evident that the end was near; and that moment 
arrived suddenly, on a Sunday night in April, 
when Norman and Alice were in the chilly moonlit 
garden, talking late, and Mary was sitting beside 
her mother’s bed in the faint light of a kerosene 
lamp. She jumped up and ran out noiselessly. 
‘Alice!’ she called, from the back door, in a choked 
whisper. 

‘There was no answer. She could see them in the 
hammock under the stripped vines of the grape 
arbour. She went to them, holding her breath so 
as not to alarm them with the sob that was in her 
throat. They did not move. Norman had piled 
the cushions behind them, and wrapped them both 
in a shawl, and drawn Alice to him, with her head 
on his shoulder. They were asleep together, like a 
pair of lovers in each other’s arms, and Alice’s 
lips were pouted against his cheek. 

Mary groped her way back into the house, alone, 
staring and seeing nothing. The doorway of the 
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sick-room was dark as she approached it; the lamp 
had evidently burned itself out in her absence. She 
turned back mechanically to get the light from the 
dining-room table, and then, struck with a super- 
stitious foreboding, she stopped and listened, leaning 
against the wall in the darkness, frightened. At the 
sound that came from the bedroom she slid down 
the wall, sinking to her knees. The weight of defeat 
and dejection pressed her forward with her head 
hanging till she lay at last, on her face, on the bare 
boards of the floor. And at the smell of the brown 
soap with which her mother had scrubbed those 
boards she kissed them, weeping. 
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IV 

oi tae used to be a restaurant named Merritt’s 

in New York City, between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue, on Fourteenth Street. It was one 
of the first of its kind, but its kind has since become 
so common that it is now almost a national institu- 
tion. Before Merritt’s, most New York restaurants 
tried to succeed on the theory that they provided 
palatable food, in an appetising atmosphere, with a’ 
friendly pretence of some sort of social grace. Not 
so Merritt’s. Merritt’s aspired to cook and serve 
meals with the speed and efficiency of a modern 
machine-shop, to fill its patrons with food as rapidly 
as if they were tins at a canning factory, and to get 
rid of them automatically as soon as they were 
filled. To that end, there was no hint of comfort or 
hospitality or quiet anywhere in the place. It had 
tiled walls and tessellated floors and a white metal 
ceiling, so that every sound clattered in it with an 
appalling din. The dishes were all ironstone china 
of incredible thickness, so that they might be banged 
about with the maximum of noise and the minimum 
of breakage. The tables were without tablecloths 
and the chairs without cushions; the waitresses 
worked at top speed, forbidden to talk with their 
customers and watched by head waitresses, like 
factory foremen, to see that they did not chat or 
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loiter or be human; and under a perpetual glare of 
of electric lights, in an atmosphere of loud haste, 
the patrons of the place gobbled their food with 
nervous avidity, urged on unconsciously by the 
hubbub and bustle around them. They rushed in 
from the roar and hurry of the streets, ate as if they 
were still racing in the trafic of the pavements, 
and rushed out again with no change of pace. There 
was no temptation to linger; they were not allowed 
to smoke in the restaurant; its success depended on 
small sales and quick delivery; and it succeeded 
because, in its air and management, it was a psy- 
chological masterpiece. 

Pere 1 in Merritt’s, New York first saw as a half- 
time waitress, a Canadian girl who went by the name 
of Clara Barron. The regular waitresses worked 
from seven in the morning to seven at night, for 
eight dollars a week. She worked only during the 
rush hours, and she was paid a weekly wage of 
four dollars. It was all she could find to do in New 
York, and she did not do it any too well. She could 
not be made to look driven. She moved rapidly 
enough, but with a calm detachment, composed and 
level-eyed, as if she did not really hear the tumult 
of which she was supposed to be a part. She took 
impatient orders from the men and women who 
crowded the tables in her ‘station,’ as she took re- 
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proof or instruction from the head waitress in com- 
mand of her section of the restaurant — never meet- 
ing their eyes with hers, but watching their mouths 
as if she were reading their, lips, as unresponsive as 
a deaf mute. She did not make friends with the 
other waitresses, who were all of the class of shop- 
girls and domestic servants. She did not reply to 
any advances from the regular patrons who liked 
to ‘jolly’ the girls, and she took no tips. “That’s 
yours, ain’t it?’ little Maggie Kline said of the first 
dime that was left for her beside a plate on their 
table. She shook her head. ‘I don’t want it, thank 
you.’ And Maggie, putting it in her apron pocket, 
muttered, ‘My gawd!’ 

This was an affectation of superiority that might 
have made trouble for her if she had been among 
them in their slack time, but during her hours of 
service they were too busy to resent her. At first 
the management suspected her of being some sort 
of social investigator in disguise, gathering material 
for an exposé of injustices to the working-girl, and 
she was watched and reported on; but her lack of 
curiosity about everybody and everything around 
her soon cleared her of suspicion. They decided 
that she was just the stupid daughter of some well-to- 
do family that had suffered reverses, as they would 
put it, so that she was compelled to work for a 
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living, though she was untrained and unadaptable. 
There was no air of tragedy about her. She seemed 
just ‘sort o’ dumb.’ They let her alone. 

And everyone else let her alone. Wherever she 
went in the crowded uproar of New York, she carried 
the same air that protected her in the restaurant. 
Detached, silent, and indifferent, she walked the 
streets, looking vaguely for some work with which 
she might supplement her restaurant wages, but 
never really making an application for any, because 
she had no references, no letters of recommendation, 
no experience. She made no acquaintances. She 
asked no questions. She never read a book, a maga- 
zine, or a newspaper —not even a want ad. She 
lived in a shabby furnished room on the top floor 
of a Sixteenth Street lodging-house, a house in 
which she needed no credentials so long as she paid 
her three dollars a week in advance. She ate almost 
nothing —a glass of milk and a dry roll for breakfast 
in her room, the soup and corned-beef hash which 
the restaurant allowed her for lunch, some fruit 
bought from a pushcart peddlar in the evening. She 
walked and worked untiringly, roaming around 
the streets like a tramp, resting on the benches 
in the parks and squares, and returning to her 
room at night exhausted, to sleep heavily, with no 
dreams, 
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She was in a strange state of mind. 

It had begun in the cemetery when she came with 
her mother’s coffin to the hillside vault that had been 
built by Judge Barron. Over the door of the tomb 
was the one word, ‘Barron,’ and she realised that 
her mother was a Barron, not a Ferrenden, and that 
she had returned to rest under that name. The 
name of Ferrenden had disappeared, like Ferrenden 
himself; and the girl, identifying herself with her 
mother, in a terrible yearning of grief, stood beside 
the graves of all her people, in some way reunited 
to them, changed, her whole past buried in that 
family vault. It gave her a sudden weird sense of 
detachment from life, of indifference, of desolate 
self-sufficiency. 

She had insisted on coming to the cemetery, 
although it was not fashionable for women mourners 
to attend funerals in Coulton in those days. Alice 
had accompanied her as far as the church, but it 
had been arranged that Alice was to go home from 
the church with the McBanes, who had offered to 
take the two girls into their rooms over the grocery 
for a few days. The cottage was to be closed. They 
were to find some place to live that should be nearer 
King Street and Mary’s work; and as soon as they 
recovered from the funeral they were to move, with 
the assistance of the McBanes, and settle down toa 
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new life. Mary had agreed to all this without being 
able to give it a thought, but now, when she turned 
away from the closed vault and saw before her the 
prospect of living with the McBanes, she stopped and 
stood staring ahead of her as if she were unable to 
go on. 

Her mother’s lawyer touched her on the arm. 
“What is it? What’s the matter?’ 

He was a little old bachelor named Kirkland. A 
clerk in Judge Barron’s office in the early days, he 
had taken over Barron’s practice, but when he came 
to the cottage after Mrs. Ferrenden’s death and 
introduced himself to Mary, she did not remember 
having ever seen him before. It appeared, how- 
ever, that he had been managing Mrs. Ferrenden’s 
estate for years. It was he who had saved what was 
left after the loss of Holmden. In order to protect 
the last remnants of the property from Ferrenden, 
he had persuaded Mrs. Ferrenden to hand it over to 
him, as trustee for her children, and he had been 
administering it, without charging any fee, sending 
her a quarterly cheque by mail, but never seeing 
her unless she called at his office. ‘I owe a great 
deal to your grandfather, Judge Barron,’ he told 
Mary, ‘and I’ve been trying to repay it.” And Mary 
was too preoccupied with her own grief to guess 
what ancient romance lay behind that guarded 
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statement and the apologetic little coughs with 
which he punctuated it. 

He explained that Mrs. Ferrenden’s death did 
not alter the status of the estate. ‘She had already 
legally conveyed it to me as trustee for you two 
girls’ — cough — ‘and your father has no claim on it. 
If you will let me make the necessary arrangements’ 
— cough — ‘for the funeral’ —cough—‘I’ll see that 
the bills are paid—without troubling you about 
them.’ 

She had left it all to him, and he had attended to 
it without intruding on her any more than the under- 
taker, and without being any more noticed by her! 
When Alice and the McBanes left her at the church, 
she rode with him in the cab to the cemetery, and 
she did not speak a word to him, nor he to her. He 
did not know what to say. He could hardly utter 
what was in his thoughts, since he was thinking 
that she might have been his child if life had turned 
out more luckily for him; that he had missed some 
of his revenge on Ferrenden because Ferrenden 
was not there to demand possession of the remnant 
of the estate; that it gave him a melancholy feeling 
of triumph to be riding in Ferrenden’s place as 
chief mourner at the funeral, with Mary beside him 
as if she were his daughter; and that he intended to 
add to the triumph by paying for Clara Barron’s 
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burial out of his own pocket instead of using any 
of the money that belonged to the two girls. 

Mary’s stony quiet intimidated him. He acted 
as if she were a sleep-walker whom he was afraid of 
waking with a word. He glanced at her aside, and 
blew his nose softly, and said nothing — until the 
whole thing was over and they turned away from the 
vault. Then, when Mary suddenly stopped and 
looked startled, as if she had wakened out of her 
somnambulism, frightened, he tried to come to her 
assistance. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?’ 

The matter was, of course, that she was dead and 
buried. She could not return to see Norman and her 
sister alive and happy. She could not face the 
jovial robustiousness of Mrs. McBane. She could 
not go back to her work in the cashier’s office; she 
had nothing to work for, any more. 

She shook her head, unable to explain herself. 
She looked around her, lost among the mounds and 
railings, the slabs and headstones, that were bright 
and strange in the thin April sunlight. She looked 
at him and saw him a stranger, standing with his hat 
in his hand, the top of his legalistic skull shining 
through his thin fluff of hair, the light gleaming on 
the gold rims and the flashing glasses that hid his 
eyes from her. She looked down at her black 
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clothes, her hands in their black gloves, her black 
shoes and stockings; and finding herself in the 
uniform of an inmate of an orphan asylum, she began 
to tremble. ; 

He was afraid that she was going tocry. “Let me 
take you home,’ he said, hoarsely. 

She allowed him to lead her by the arm to the cab 
that waited for them in the gravelled driveway, but 
there she freed herself and climbed in unassisted 
and made herself small in the dark corner of the 
cushioned seat. He spoke to the driver and got in 
beside her, silent because he supposed she was in 
tears. The man whipped up his funereal nags and 
they started back to Coulton at a trot, as if death 
were done with and life had been resumed. She 
shrank back from that progress, closing her eyes. 

At the bottom of the cemetery hill she asked, 
unexpectedly, in a queer small voice, ‘Have we any 
money?’ 

He cleared his throat eagerly. ‘Yes, indeed. Yes, 
indeed,’ he assured her, glad to talk of business. 
“When your mother’s life insurance is collected, you 
should have a thousand a year each.’ And he pro- 
ceeded to give her details of the few stocks and 
mortgages which he was holding for her and her 
sister. 

She listened, silent, till he had repeated it two or 
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three times over. When he was through, she closed 
her eyes as if she were trying to put aside every- 
thing that he had said and recapture some train of 
thought which he had dissipated. 

He waited meekly. 

She asked, ‘Can I have a hundred dollars?’ 

He coughed, surprised. ‘Now? To-day?’ 

AG 

‘Why, I-I think so,’ he said. “Why, yes, of 
course. I think I have a hundred dollars in the safe. 
I think so. At the office. If you’ll let me — if you'll 
let me drive you to the office. It’ll save you going to 
the bank with a cheque. Yes?’ And since she made 
no reply, he put his head out the window and gave 
directions to the driver, and cleared his throat to 
answer her next remark. 

She made no next remark. When she had closed 
her eyes at the end of his explanations, it was not a 
sequence of thought that she was trying to recapture; 
it was a picture that had come to her from nowhere 
with the vividness of hallucination. She had seen 
the mid-day express from Chicago to New York 
waiting at the platform of the Coulton railroad 
station. She had been standing, with Norman and 
Alice, looking curiously at travellers from afar, 
sitting behind the romantic little windows of the 
Pullman cars, in a flying world of their own where 
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they read and talked and slept and ate together. 
And suddenly she had seen herself at one of those 
windows, waiting to be hurried away from Coulton 
magically to a new existence in which she could be 
alone. 

She drew back into the corner of the cab, away 
from the window, as if she were afraid that some 
one might see her escaping. 

The cab stopped. ‘If you’ll just wait here,’ he 
said, ‘I’ll get the money. You can send me’ —he 
coughed apologetically —“a receipt—some time.’ 

She did not reply. Her heart had begun to 
pound; she did not know why. She was not excited; 
she seemed exhausted; and she waited, with her 
eyes closed, relaxed against the cushions, shaken 
languidly by the beating of her pulse. 

“Thank you,’ she said, when he brought the money. 
‘Tell him to drive me home — to the cottage. I want 
to get some things.’ 

She said it so weakly, so resignedly, that no one 
could have suspected what she was planning. And 
indeed she was not planning it. She was merely 
doing it as if it had been long since planned and 
agreed upon. Only the excited hammering of her 
heart acknowledged what she was about. Sitting 
listlessly, with the hundred dollars in her hands and 
her hands in her lap, she saw the shop fronts and 
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trolley cars and traffic of the streets flow past her cab 
windows like a landscape on a railroad journey. She 
was already on her way. Wrapped in the loneliness 
of a traveller who had left the emotion of grief 
behind and rested now in an effortless desolation, 
she let the cab carry her along, surrendering herself. 

And when the New York express pulled out of 
Coulton at 12.04, on its way across Ontario from 
Sarnia to Niagara Falls, it seemed as if that mood in 
her had been scarcely interrupted, as if only a hurried 
moment had intervened while she packed a travelling 
bag in the tragic little cottage and wrote a note of 
farewell to Alice —‘I am going away. I cannot live 
here. I am going to New York. Good-bye. I will 
write you from New York. I am too unhappy to live 
here’ —and hastened in a street car to the station, 
and bought her ticket to New York, and stood at a 
window of the waiting-room, looking out at the 
tracks, in a guilty tremble of apprehension, with her 
back turned to anyone in the room who might 
recognise her. Then all her fears sank in a deep 
breath that fortified and steadied her when the huge 
locomotive slid along the rails before her and she 
saw the car windows and the little world of travellers 
whom she was to join. She entered the first car 
that she came to, a day coach, and sat down beside a 
window on which a curtain had been lowered against 
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the sunlight, and, closing her eyes as she felt the car 
begin to move, she surrendered herself again, as 
she had surrendered in the cab, to an emotionless 
and exhausted lassitude in, which only her heart 
seemed alive. 

She was not consciously aware that the clackety- 
clack of the car wheels over the joints in the rails 
made a cheerful rhythm that sang ‘Clara Barron — 
Clara Barron’ to her. And if she had noticed this 
insistent ‘Clara Barron — Clara Barron — Clara Bar- 
ron, she would have supposed that it was her 
mother’s name haunting her. She would never have 
understood what was going on in the depths of her 
being. 

She took off her hat and, holding it on her knees, 
she rested her head on the back of the red-plush seat. 
By what appeared to her to be an effort of the will 
she kept from thinking of her mother, for fear that 
she might burst into tears there, publicly. She made 
her mind a blank, and, worn out with the miserable 
activities of the last few days and the tension of 
weeks of nursing, she fell asleep, soothed by the 
‘Clara Barron — Clara Barron — Clara Barron’ that 
had begun to be a rocking lullaby. 

Nothing could have seemed more pathetic. She 
was a helpless young girl going into exile among 
strangers, without a friend or a relative to help or 
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protect her, having lost father and mother and sister 
and lover, one after the other, either by death or bya 
defection more unhappy even than death. In her 
shabby black clothes, with all her small belongings 
in the bag at her feet and only a few dollars in the 
purse that she clasped under the hat on her lap, she 
was being carried away to loneliness and monotonous 
hard work and every sordid discomfort of lodging- 
house rooms and cheap restaurant meals. Around 
her there was nothing more sympathetic than the 
noise and indifference of a crowded day coach, as a 
foretaste of the blind roar and hurry of the city in 
which she was to live. Shrinking in her corner of 
the seat, with her face turned to the drawn curtain 
of the window, she was the very figure of a weak 
victim of misfortune being inevitably borne along 
to worse miseries and more cruel betrayals. 

All this was on the surface. It was the appearance 
that she might have made to anyone who saw her 
there and knew her story. But it did not take account 
of some essential strength in her of which she was 
herself not conscious. ‘That showed in the placidity 
with which she slept, in the firm composure of 
smooth brow, and eyes that were quietly lidded, and 
peaceful lips. She did not twitch and frown and 
whimper in her dreams. She breathed a regular 
contented breath, physically spent but resting. 
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When the conductor touched her on the shoulder to 
ask for her ticket, she did not start awake fearfully 
in an alarmed return to consciousness. She did not 
even look at him. She gave him the ticket from her 
purse, and rearranged her money tidily, and mur- 
mured “Thank you’ when he said, ‘Change at 
Buffalo,’ and put the ticket in her purse again, and 
returned to the posture from which he had aroused 
her, without so much as a glance around at the others 
in the car. In a few minutes her face had cleared of 
the look of dull pain and despondency that marked 
her waking thought, and she was quietly asleep 
again. 

She did not go into the dining-car at all. She 
bought two oranges from the train’s butcher boy, 
and ate them lying back and looking out the window. 
A woman sat beside her for several hours and got 
out at Niagara Falls without seeing her face. It 
was dark when she reached Buffalo, but she had no 
idea what time it was. She bought a cup of coffee at 
the station lunch counter, drinking absent-mindedly 
with a fixed gaze, as if she did not know what her 
mouth was doing. When her train for New York 
was ready, she boarded a car that was almost empty; 
and when another conductor had collected all that 
remained of her ticket she made a pillow of her 
jacket, and lay back again in her seat to sleep. 
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Of all the girls and boys who have made that 
flight to New York, surely none went with less plan, 
with less ambition. Whatever egotistic drive there 
had been in her during childhood, the frustration 
of her musical ambition had evidently cramped and 
thwarted. Having transferred the whole allegiance 
of her nature from her father to her mother, she had 
apparently been driven by two chief emotions, a 
resentment against Aim and a determination to 
rescue her; but the resentment against him had 
failed with his disappearance; and the ambition for 
her mother had been defeated by her mother’s 
death. She might have shifted her protective feeling 
to Alice and devoted herself to her sister, but Alice 
had taken Norman from her, and it seemed rather 
that she had transferred to Alice the bitterness of 
her resentment against her father. Certainly she 
‘thought of Alice as a Ferrenden and turned from 
her with a silent deep distaste. She turned, in the 
same way, from Norman, too, and from his mother. 
She wished only to leave them and forget them all. 

But having left them, she was now without a 
person in her life who could arouse in her sufficient 
emotion to stir a desire. Underneath the surface of 
her grief she felt empty, in a state of barren peace. 
Her basic ambition had been so long trained to 
altruism by her devotion to her mother that she 
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seemed to be without sufficient egotism to seek a 
selfish gratification. And yet, folded in upon her- 
self broodingly, she had no interest in anything or 
anybody else. 

It was in this condition mee she faced New York, 
next morning, walking out of the Grand Central 
station with her bag in her hand, and proceeding 
straight ahead of her down the sunny side of Fourth 
Avenue because there was nothing to deflect her. 
At Union Square the budded April trees enticed 
her to sit down on a bench, and by that chance the 
Square became the centre of her life in New York. 
She looked into East Sixteenth Street from where 
she sat; and so, when she rose to find some lodging 
in the neighbourhood, she crossed into that street 
and stopped at the first house that advertised fur- 
nished rooms to let. The only vacant room was a 
cubbyhole on the top floor; she glanced at it un- 
seeingly, paid her week in advance, asked no 
questions and was asked none. When she went 
out to get her breakfast she wandered into Merritt’s 
because Merritt’s was the first restaurant she came to. 

It was now almost midday and already a number 
of early lunchers were filling the tables that were 
nearest the door. She sat down at the back of the 
restaurant and waited, unnoticed, in a dull, indiffer- 
ent emptiness of mind. No one approached to take 
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her order. She remained patiently unaware that 
she was being neglected till one of the head waitresses, 
a middle-aged woman in the white uniform of a 
trained nurse, came to her at last, fussing and 
worried. She mistook Mary’s manner for a haughty 
air of censure. ‘You'll have to wait a minute,’ she 
said, as she wiped off the table. ‘We’re having 
trouble with some of our waitresses.’ 

She said it in the offensive tone of an executive who 
is in the wrong and cannot afford to admit it, but 
neither her words nor her tone penetrated to the 
heart of the girl’s withdrawal. As if the woman had 
merely come to serve her, she ordered a cup of 
coffee and a dish of what is called porridge in Canada. 

“You mean oatmeal,’ the woman corrected her, 
with a sort of sniff. “They call it oatmeal in New 
York,’ 

Mary murmured, “Thank you.’ 

She examined Mary’s large statuesque calm as 
she scribbled the order on a pad that she had taken 
from her apron pocket. ‘I suppose you’re from 
Canada,’ she said, impatiently. And when she got no 
answer, she added, ‘Well, so ’m I!’ and hurried 
away to the kitchen. 

A man at the neighbouring table began to com- 
plain of the service, and Mary gathered what had 
happened from the defiantly apologetic explanations 
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of the restaurant manager. ‘A lot of our girls 
walked out on us here, half’n hour ago. That’s all 
right. ‘There’s plenty 0’ girls waitin’ to take their 
places. I’m not worryin’. They quit on us jus’ 
before the rush, but that’s all right. We’ll have 
plenty o’ help here in a minute er two.’ 

When the head waitress returned with a loaded 
tray and began to distribute the dishes down the 
tables, Mary watched the operation thoughtfully. 
“You don’t need a cashier, do you?’ she asked. ‘I’ve 
worked as a cashier.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ She was too busy to be sur- 
prised. ‘No. Not just now.’ She looked Mary 
over with an appraising eye. “You might work into 
that,’ she suggested across her shoulder as she 
turned away, ‘if you want to begin as a waitress.’ 

Mary thought it out as she ate. After all, what 
did it matter? Waitress, or cashier, or what not? 
What did anything matter? And when the woman 
returned to leave a check for the meal, Mary said: 
‘Very well. If you'll show me what I have to 
do —’ 

They showed her, And it was simple enough. 
Under the Merritt system, the waitress wrote down 
her customers’ orders on the sheets of an order pad, 
and when she went to the kitchen for the food, she 
left these sheets inside the kitchen door, on the desk 
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of one of the checkers, whose duty it was to write in 
the prices of the items and add them up. While he 
was doing this she obtained from the cooks and 
helpers in the kitchen the dishes that had to be pre- 
pared, and she gathered the ready dishes from the 
shelves and tables on which they were set out. When 
she returned with her loaded tray, the checker com- 
pared the dishes she was carrying with the dishes 
on her bills, and stamped each item with an approv- 
ing checkmark, and gave the bills back to her if 
everything was correct. By this system she did not 
need to know the prices on the menu, she did not 
have to waste time adding up the bills, and she 
could not cheat the restaurant by serving her 
customers anything for which they did not pay. 
Her only difficulty lay in remembering her orders 
, after she had left her written bills with the checker. 
And this proved to be automatically easy for Mary 
in her detached and absent-minded self-absorption. 
By some freak of the brain, the less conscious atten- 
tion she seemed to give her work the more accur- 
ately she performed it. Even on that first day, in 
the rush and confusion of the disorganised restaurant 
she kept her orders clear in her mind without effort, 
found what she wanted in the kitchen with a me- 
chanical efficiency, and served her tables smoothly. 

In the kitchen there was a dishwasher named 
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Wayl, a pale, big-eyed, long-lashed and girlish- 
looking youngster who smoked cigarettes endlessly 
in the kitchen reek, and padded around the puddled 
and greasy kitchen floor in tennis sneakers. He 
watched her with a lowering contempt as the head 
waitress made the first tour of the kitchen with her 
and showed her how to fill her orders; and as soon 
as he caught her alone, loading a tray, he edged up 
beside her and said, ‘Scab!’ in a hissing whisper, and 
then slunk back to his sink. 

If she heard him, she would not have under- 
stood what he meant. She continued picking out 
dishes with her classic air of abstracted calm. He 
watched her, baffled. 

This Wayl, ‘Jimmy’ Wayl—the Oswald Wayl 
of later fame — was then a young dreamer who had 
come to New York to look for newspaper work. He 
was earning a dollar a day and his meals, as a scullion, 
while he solicited city editors. But his dreams were 
not the conventional poetic young visions of ro- 
mance and beauty; his heart’s desire was a liberated 
civilisation and a world made free by the magic of 
Karl Marx. He saw mankind preyed upon by a 
new Minotaur, a monster called Capital, to whom the 
youths and maidens of the day were being sacrificed; 
and he saw himself and the waitresses in Merritt’s 
as such victims. When three of the girls that morn- 
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ing broke out in revolt against the system of fines 
by which the restaurant manager kept down the 
waitresses’ earnings, he was as excited as if he were 
watching some fellow-prisoners planning an at- 
tempt to break jail, though he was not able to put 
himself forward as one of the conspirators. And 
when Mary arrived in the kitchen he saw heras a 
bold traitor who had helped to defeat the girls by 
coming to replace them. 

Their revolt, of course, failed. Within an hour 
a bevy of substitutes were ministering more or less 
awkwardly to the hungry patrons of Merritt’s, the 
rebels had disappeared, and Wayl was projecting 
upon Mary all his futile resentment of their failure. 
He began to watch her with a malevolence that was 
as secretly attentive as a shy passion of love. He 
observed the way in which she wore her hair drawn 
back from her quiet forehead, and he hated it. He 
hated the stolidity of her eyes, the firmness of her 
mouth. He especially hated the immobility of her 
nostrils that did not so much as condescend to sniff 
at those choking odours of the kitchen against which 
he had to defend himself with incessant cigarettes. 
There was an air of aristocracy about her that came 
of mere physical health and self-sufficiency; he was 
opposed to aristocracy, and he tried to insult her, in 
his mind, by regarding her defenceless body with 
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the eye of a Broadway satyr. It gave him a guilty 
physical thrill. He turned back to his dish-washing, 
blushing as if he had been a peeping Tom. 

She remained completely unaware of him and of 
the situation in which they were antagonists. She 
did not notice the reserved and inimical air of the 
cooks and their helpers, who despised  strike- 
breakers. And at five o’clock, when the head 
waitress said: ‘All right. You’re through now. 
Report to-morrow at ten,’ she went to the locker- 
room to get her hat and jacket without realising the 
part that she had played. 

She was thinking only that she must buy some 
stationery and write a note to that funny little lawyer 
explaining where she was, so that he might send her a 
receipt to sign for the money he had given her; and 
this troubled her because it took her mind back to 
Coulton and everything that she wished to forget. 
It made her Mary Ferrenden again, and she 
was not Mary Ferrenden. She was someone else, 
a waitress in a New York restaurant, hundreds of 
miles from Coulton, and separated by all those 
miles from the girl who had worked in McBane’s 
grocery. 

As she came out of the locker-room, the head 
waitress asked: ‘What’s your name? You haven’t 
told me, have your’ And on an impulse of aversion 
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to the name of Ferrenden she replied, abruptly, 
‘Barron.’ 

‘How do you spell it?’ 

She spelled it. 

‘And your first name?’ 

‘Clara.’ 

‘Clara Barron. Well, that sounds Canadian, doesn’t 
it? All right. To-morrow at ten.’ 

It was with a feeling of confused relief and guilti- 
ness that she came out on Fourteenth Street and 
began to walk nowhere in search of stationery. 
‘Clara Barron!’ a voice inside her head kept saying, 
‘Clara Barron!’ And her career, at least outwardly, 
had at last begun. 


V 

ER intimacy with Wayl was to bloom out into 
Hi: most fruitful influence of her new life. 
He was to be everything to her that Mrs. McBane, 
because of her coarseness, had failed to be. Every- 
thing. Yet in the early months of their association 
at Merritt’s their acquaintanceship was of so slow 
a growth that it seemed impossible it could ever 
sprout at all. The first seeds of it refused to ger- 
minate. He must have spoken to her in the kitchen 
at least three times before she even became aware of 
his existence. He continued to be indistinguishable 
to her, among the cooks and their helpers, for weeks 
after he had wrought himself up to a state of intense 
sympathy with her. It was part of her duty every 
morning to wash the chairs and tables of her 
‘station’ in the restaurant; she filled her pail at 
Wayl’s sink and worked up a lather of suds with the 
soap that he used; and he had the pail ready before 
she arrived and the suds prepared in advance, 
morning after morning for a month before he suc- 
ceeded in winning anything more from her than a 
mechanical “Thank you,’ given like a perfunctory 
tip to a servant at whom you do not even glance. 
The waitresses used a professional slang in which 
to call as briefly as possible for their dishes from 
the cooks, and she would not employ it. It was im- 
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possible for her to cry, gaily, ‘Coupla wheats’ when 
she wanted two dishes of buckwheat cakes, or ‘Ham- 
and twice,’ for two orders of ham and eggs. “Here, 
lady,’ one of the cooks said, “here’s two consign- 
ments o’ smoked pig an’ hen fruit, as per your order.’ 
But when Wayl tried to console her by muttering 
to her, aside, ‘Don’t mind these slobs. They call me 
a pearl diver. They call a dish-washer a pearl 
diver,’ she merely nodded vacantly without under- 
standing what he meant. 

His resentment against her had disappeared as 
soon as he realised that she was not merely a strike- 
breaker, brought in for the occasion — that she had 
to come there, like himself, day after day, to do a 
servant’s work for the most meagre wages. It fitted 
into his grievance against society that it set a girl 
of her sort to mucking around in such a job. In any 
intelligent order of things she would have easily 
found some decently congenial work to do. 

It was different with him. He was working as a 
scullion because it was an insult to his father that he 
should be so degraded. He was the son of the local 
banker of a Middle Western town; he had revolted, 
like Shelley, against his domineering parent, and, 
like Shelley, too, he had included in his aversion 
everything that his father stood for in the world. 
He hated all forms of business and commerce. 
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He despised politics, in which his father was a power. 
He could not endure the.sight of a church; his 
father was a church trustee. He scoffed at formal 
education; his father was on the board of governors 
of the state university. In fact, the whole practical 
world in which men lived and worked and were 
ambitious was as abhorrent to him as military 
service to a pacifist. He preferred to be a scullion 
because that was, after all, the kind of thing that 
women had to do. 

Women had more wisdom than men. They were 
wiser about life and more sensitive to its true values. 
His mother, for instance. His dead mother. She 
had been a girl almost as pale and as frail as he was 
himself; they had been devoted to each other. 
‘Never be hard,’ she had begged him. ‘And never 
care anything about money. It’s useless. It buys 
nothing that’s worth having. Don’t be like your 
father. He’ll never be happy. Be gentle and kind 
and loving. The world would be wonderful if 
people would only not be cruel.’ 

The first morning that Clara Barron came to his 
sink to fill her pail, he saw her hands, and he was 
overwhelmed with an emotion of indignant tender- 
ness. They were large and capable hands, but gently 
white and soft and tapering. It was shocking to see 
her wringing out her scrub rag with fingers that 
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looked as if they should never touch anything less 
poetic than the strings of a harp. ‘The hands of a St. 
Cecilia! He choked with disgust at a world in 
which the rarest lovelinesses of life were thrown 
out, so, on the garbage heap. 

He wanted to talk to her, but there seemed no 
way in which he could contrive it. He began his 
work some hours before she arrived in the kitchen, 
and he had to continue at his sink long after she 
had finished her half-day and departed. He lived 
at the semi-charitable Mills Hotel in the tenement 
quarter south of Washington Square, and when he 
was not asleep in his prison-like little room he was 
reading insatiably in the reference department of 
the Astor Library, so there was small chance that he 
would ever run into her on the streets. She ate her 
lunch at a table in the restaurant near the kitchen 
door, and he was served his midday hash among the 
dirty dishes, with the deaf mute who worked beside 
him. He learned easily enough what the head 
waitress knew about her — that she was a Canadian 
girl, named Clara Barron, newly arrived in New 
York—but no one appeared to know anything 
more or wish to know it. He could have caught up 
his hat and coat and followed her out, any afternoon, 
when her duties were done, but he was afraid that 
he might lose his work — and his food — at Merritt’s, 
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and he had all but starved in New York before he 
found this hospitable kitchen. He could only hope 
that she might be promoted to full time in the 
restaurant; then she would end her day at the same 
time as he, and he might waylay her outside the 
locker-room and walk home with her. Vain hope! 
He abandoned it when he heard that she had been 
offered a promotion and refused it. 

In the end, their first real meeting came about 
accidentally. The restaurant was not open on 
Sunday forenoons, and neither was the Astor 
Library. He had started out for a Sunday morning 
walk up Fifth Avenue to Central Park, to enjoy the 
sight of spring flowers and grass and foliage; but 
at Fourteenth Street he found himself too lame to 
reach the Park — having splashed boiling water on 
his foot at Merritt’s the night before, and scalded 
it —so he turned aside toward Union Square, to sit 
on a bench under the trees there. He limped along 
eagerly in his soiled tennis shoes, one ankle bulging 
in his sock — bulging with a linen bandage soaked 
in bacon fat which his friend the deaf mute had 
wrapped around his burns. His winter’s suit of 
gray wool was hot and baggy on him. He had 
pushed back from his forehead the peaked outing 
cap that was the only headgear he had, now, for 
winter or summer. He was sucking an unlighted 
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cigarette, misering it, and his big blue eyes were 
alertly contemplative in a rapt meditation that 
looked as if it were happier for the sunbeams, 
though in his meditations, obviously, the sunbeams 
were not seen. 

Nothing, indeed, of his surroundings seemed to 
reach him till he passed several benches that were 
unshaded and came to one on which a young woman 
was already seated, under an elm. The fact that she 
was Clara Barron stopped him before he realised 
why he had stopped. He blinked at her, startled. 
‘Hello!’ he said, with a slowly reddening smile, 
gazing at her with all his eyes. 

She nodded gravely. She saw him as a stained 
and shabby kitchen boy, accosting her at a moment 
when she preferred to be alone. 

“You don’t go to church?’ 

‘No.’ Her tone said, ‘Evidently not.’ 

‘Neither do I.’ 

She had come out to post a letter to her sister 
Alice, congratulating her on the news of her engage- 
ment to Norman and wishing them happiness. She 
was not in a mood to make polite conversation with a 
dish-washer. 

‘There’s a funny thing about church,’ he said in an 
eager rush of words. ‘I was just thinking about it 
as | came along. You don’t go. J don’t go. Nobody 
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goes any more except doctors and dentists and law- 
yers and undertakers and politicians and shop- 
keepers and people like that— people that go to 
church to find patients and clients and that sort of 
thing — customers.’ He had sat down beside her, 
on the edge of the bench, facing her, so full of his 
subject that nothing else mattered. ‘I was just 
thinking about it as I came along, and I believe I 
know what’s happened. Religion’s got out of touch 
with the economic influences that give it its form — 
its contemporary form — if you know what I mean.’ 

She had not the faintest idea what he meant. She 
had not listened very attentively. And she was 
struck now, not by what he said, but by the 
ponderous and learned words that he was using. 

“You see,’ he hurried on, ‘in the Middle Ages, 
when people lived under the feudal system, their 
religion naturally arranged itself in a feudal system, 
too, didn’t it? They had a feudal king on his 
throne in heaven, ruling over a court of angels and 
archangels and all that sort of thing, you know. And 
He delegated His authority to the rulers on earth, 
and they called themselves “The Lord’s anointed,’ 
and they held their power from Him and His 
throne, and not from their people. And that was 
all right. Everybody accepted it so long as they 
lived under the feudal system and thought that way 
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about things. But then along came the age of 
trading and industry —you know —what they call 
the era of handicraft, and the King of Heaven 
became the Great Artificer who had created the 
universe, and they said He’d created it for man’s 
use and benefit, and they began to talk about the 
brotherhood of man and his natural rights, under 
Providence, and the fact that the Great Artificer 
had created all men free and equal, and all that sort 
of thing. And they had a Reformation in religion, 
to bring religion up to date, and that was all right. 
But then along came our modern period of machine 
industry, and it produced our mechanistic theories of 
the universe, and people couldn’t see God either as 
a King on His throne or as a Creator in His work- 
shop, or anything like that. The best they could do 
was to see Him as a sort of First Cause that’d started 
the machine going and then sat down and let it run. 
And the trouble is that the churches are still trying 
to make people think of Him as a Heavenly King, 
or a Creator who’s on His job every day, working 
things out. And we can’t think that way. Not 
naturally. Things won’t let us — if you know what I 
mean. And no one brings religion up to date for us, 
so we don’t have anything to do with it. Do we?’ 

He paused at last, waiting enthusiastically for her 
reply. 
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‘No,’ she said; ‘I suppose not.’ 

She was bewildered. She was trying to reconcile 
the scullion with his conversation, and she failed. 
He looked younger than she was herself, with a 
childishly open and ingenuous eagerness of interest 
in what he had to say; yet what he had to say was so 
much like a schoolroom lesson in interest that she 
could not believe he was spontaneously interested in 
it. She thought he was playing a joke on her, and 
then she thought that he was merely ‘showing off,’ 
as they would say in Coulton. Of course. He had 
probably read all this somewhere, and learned it by 
rote, and now he was reciting it with some silly 
idea — 

‘A funny thing’s happening,’ he gushed along. 
‘Science’ll soon be more mystical than religion. 
Their mechanistic theories don’t work. In evolu- 
tion, for instance, their idea that species are made 
different by adaptation to environment — that’s 
all shot to pieces, because they can’t prove the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics, you know. No. 
Environment works like the weather on a plant, but 
it doesn’t account for the thrust of the plant to 
adapt itself to environment, does it? That comes 
from the inside — not from the outside — if you know 
what I mean. And I'll bet, in a little while, they’ll 
have God explained as some sort of scientific force 
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that works inside of things and makes them evolve, 
and we'll come out of this machine era into a sort 
of civilisation run by engineers and scientists and 
intelligent men — some sort of scientific socialism — 
and then we’ll see God as Mind—some sort of 
Mind in nature and civilisation and everything else 
—and we'll have a really intelligent religion brought 
up to date, and we’ll be able to go to church again. 
Won't we?’ 

He waited for her reply, fondly proud of his idea. 
“Or don’t you think so?’ he asked. 

She looked away from him, a little abashed. 

“What do you think about it?’ he insisted. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said at last. ‘1 don’t know 
what to think.’ She had not followed him, except 
confusedly. ‘I don’t know enough about it.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ he laughed, ‘but I’m crazy to find 
out. It’s great fun.’ He struck a match hastily on 
the metal arm of the bench, and lit his cigarette and 
puffed at it. ‘Aren’t people funny? I mean, aren’t 
they funny when you watch them all so busy making 
a living, and never trying to find out why they’re 
living, or what they ought to live for. They miss all 
the fun. Making a living didn’t use to be so all- 
important. A few hundred years ago—’ And he 
was off on a long historical proof of the absurdity 
of the modern American’s preoccupation with his 
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means of livelihood, as compared with earlier days 
when most people had an assured living and were 
free to think of more vital matters. ‘It’s really quite 
a new thing, you know,’ he said, ‘a city like this 
where they think of nothing but making money and 
spending it. We don’t realise how new it is. We 
think life always was like this and always will be. 
I'll bet there'll come a time when people will read 
about us, in histories, and laugh at us the way we 
laugh at the old guys who used to spend their lives 
thinking about the next world and arguing about 
how many angels could stand on the point of a 
necdle, and all that sort of thing.’ 

She thought it the precocity of a child. She had 
no suspicion that he was really several years older 
than she. She looked at his young red-lipped 
mouth, and his round blue eyes, and the cowlick of 
brown hair that swirled off his tender white fore- 
head, and she felt as if she were listening to one of 
those ‘old fashioned’ children who entertain you 
with polite social conversation about the weather, 
imitating their elders and sitting up very primly on 
the edge of the seat. A precocious child! 

Yes, but what was the precocious child doing in 
such clothes and such shoes? And why was he 
washing dishes in a restaurant kitchen? “You don’t 
live in New York?’ she asked. 
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He laughed. ‘Does anyone ive in New York? 
Does anyone live anywhere in this country, any more 
— except as you live in a railway train. They’re not 
living; they’re going somewhere — getting on. They 
all think when they arrive they’ll begin to live, but 
they’re never satisfied with any place they arrive at, 
are they? And they never get off the train till they 
die in their berths and get carried off, feet first. 
Don’t you think so?’ 

She began to feel an impatience with him that 
was to be repeated often enough in the months to 
come. ‘Where is your home?’ 

He shook his head delightedly. ‘I haven’t any. 
Haven’t you noticed that nobody has, any more? 
That’s one way they’re preparing us for state 
socialism in this country.’ And he launched into 
another lengthy disquisition on how economic con- 
ditions and American ambition and apartment- 
house life were destroying the old home instincts 
and breaking the ties that bound men to the soil. 
“We own money and stocks and real estate, but we 
don’t own homes, any more, do we? If it keeps on 
this way, it won’t be any shock at all when the state 
expropriates all the land and only allows us to lease 
it. Then, instead of taxes, we’ll pay rent to the state. 
If they were to pass a law like that in New York 
to-morrow, nobody’d notice the difference except 
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the millionaires that own homes on Fifth Avenue, 
would they?’ 

She gave it up. He flowed on joyously with an 
endless stream of his pet speculations, and she sat 
lulled by the stream and let it flow. She was to recall 
that first meeting of theirs, in after years, with a 
smile. She was to see him, in retrospect, as a school- 
boy turning intellectual handsprings to impress a 
little girl who was a new acquaintance. But at the 
moment she was too unresponsive to be more than 
dully distracted by him from her own unhappy 
thoughts. She let him talk, and he rambled and 
gambolled along, with excursions into every sort 
of scientific and philosophic and sociological theory 
that came into his mind. And it was a strange 
mind, one of those incredibly acquisitive young 
minds that are driven by an excess of energetic 
curiosity about life to collect information as a boy 
collects postage stamps, and to arrange and classify 
and assort his collection into ordered systems that 
were as beautifully abstract, in the end, as poetry. 

If he had been more personal in his approach, he 
might have frightened her away, for she was not 
ready for any personal relation with anybody; 
but he did not seem to be even as curious about her 
as she was about him. He did not ask her one ques- 
tion about herself. When she got up, restlessly, he 
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rose without interrupting his sentence and stood 
talking till she turned to saunter back to her lodg- 
ing house. He accompanied her in a flow of un- 
broken volubility, evidently unaware that they had 
even risen. 

She did not wish him to know where she lived. 
She was ‘Mary Ferrenden’ in the lodging-house and 
‘Clara Barron’ at the restaurant. She had to keep 
her two lives separated. She stopped, intending to 
dismiss him. “The only hope there is,’ he said, ‘is 
in the women. If the world’s going to be saved, 
they’ll have to save it, don’t you think?’ And that 
held her. She waited a moment longer to hear the 
rest of it; and five minutes later, instead of saying 
good-bye to him, she sat down again on another 
bench to listen while he enlarged his point and 
attempted to make good his thesis. 

Women, he argued, were still living in a world in 
which the primitive and real values of life had not 
changed. Love and affection, birth and death, 
health, happiness, religion, food, and the old gods 
of the hearth —these were almost wholly women’s 
affairs, now, while the men thought only of making 
money. he women alone lived. The men merely 
made a living. Women were the only audience for 
art and literature; the men were too busy to hear or 
see anything but the machines of commerce and 
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industry to which they had devoted themselves. 
All the spirituality of life was feminine; the men were 
materialistic. Men knew ‘the price of everything 
but the value of nothing.’ If any true values were to 
govern politics, it was necessary that women should 
be given the vote. Child labour, for instance! No 
woman would ever vote to enslave a child, but the 
men permitted it, for economic reasons. They per- 
mitted any loss of life and any frustration of the 
general happiness so long as loss and frustration 
‘paid.’ 

Here was the doctrine on which Clara Barron 
was to build her career, and Wayl preached it like a 
young John the Baptist, but she did not rise to it 
with the enthusiasm of a sudden conversion, singing 
hallelujas. She thawed to it slowly, warmed and 
comfortable. It seemed to be something that she 
had always known. Certainly she had always felt it. 
The only difference was that Way] had reasons, facts, 
data, statistics, and a huge accumulation of assorted 
arguments with which to support and authorise her 
feeling. 

She had turned to him, at first curiously, and then 
with a mild glow of flattered interest as he proved 
to her how wise and sensitive and superior she was, 
by implication, as a member of the wiser and more 
sensitive sex. Encouraged by the change in her, he 
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worked his way into his demonstration 1n a secret 
flush of subdued excitement, and with those irre- 
pressible smiles that have nothing to do with the 
subject which a young pair are discussing and every- 
thing to do with the real reason why they are dis- 
cussing it. He was not shy with her. He was never 
shy with women. Only with men was he awkward 
and silent. He had tried to talk with the waitresses 
at Merritt’s, but they had treated him with amused 
contempt. She was his first real listener in New 
York. 

And to her he was the first New Yorker to detach 
himself from his background and jbecome human. 
It was as if she had been sojourning in some foreign 
country of which she understood only the language — 
like a young American widow with a smattering of 
French trying to escape her grief in Paris — looking 
at alien crowds and strange customs, and seeing 
them with sad, incurious eyes that understood 
nothing. He was unlike anyone she had ever known 
in Coulton, as unlike as these streets were unlike 
Coulton streets. She supposed that he was a typical 
American, and she accepted his explanations of 
American life as native explanations. When the 
clock rang midday and he had to leave her to go to 
his work, he asked her to meet him in the Square 
again at eight that night and take a ’bus ride with 
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him up Fifth Avenue; and she agreed to go, and he 
was delighted. He shook hands with her in a 
grateful congratulation. ‘I’m awful glad I met you,’ 
he said. “Good-bye.’ 

She replied gravely, “So am <i 

“That’s fine,’ he gushed. ‘I’ve been wanting to, a 
long time. I’m awful glad. Good-bye.’ He backed 
away and swung around, waving his hand in a 
boyish farewell; and when he turned, at a distance 
down the path, and saw her still watching him from 
her bench, he waved again. 

She felt a sudden wrench of pleased pity for him. 
He was pathetic to her. His clothes were pathetic. 
Elis dirty tennis shoes were pitiable. His bandaged 
ankle and his limp were as touching as his starved 
eagerness for someone to talk to. It was tragic and 
ridiculous to think of him, with Ais education and 
his tastes, washing dishes in a restaurant sink. He 
must be just hopelessly impractical. 

That first impression of him was amply confirmed 
» on the ’bus ride. Although he had invited her, he 
did not have money for their fare; and after fum- 
bling through his pockets while he talked, he let 
her pay, with no remonstrance from him and no 
apology. It was in the days before the motor ’buses; 
they climbed to a high seat behind the driver, and 
he was as happy and excited as a boy on a band- 
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waggon. He knew who lived in the conspicuously 
wealthy houses that they passed, and he was full of 
cynical anecdotes about how they had made their 
fortunes. He was full, too, of historical comparisons 
for them and sociological parallels. ‘Washington,’ he 
said, ‘and Jefferson and all the first aristocrats built 
houses with classical pillars and tried to imitate the 
Roman Republic, but these people are building 
French chateaus — see? Like that one! — and imitat- 
ing the styles that led into the French Revolution. 
They haven’t any Swiss Guards, like King Louis, 
but they have Irish policemen. Funny — isn’t it? 
that people like the Swiss and the Irish, when they’re 
all for freedom at home, go abroad and become mer- 
cenaries and fight for these parasites that’re too 
cowardly to fight for themselves.’ 

The Irish bus-driver said, over his shoulder: 
‘That’s the wild talk, me boy. Let one o’ them cops 
hear yeh an’ he’ll hand y’ a clout over the head witha 
club.’ 

Way] dropped his voice. “There! You see? They 
won't even let you talk about it. They’re like news- 
paper men. Tell them what they are and they get 
so mad they won’t listen to you. Come on up on 
the next seat, where he can’t hear us.’ 

The cowardice of that retreat was embarrassing 
to her, but he was not embarrassed. With one eye 
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on the driver, in a mischievous low voice, he con- 
tinued his harangue about the idle rich, as naughtily 
as a schoolboy behind the teacher’s back. ‘Funny 
thing about the Irish,’ he gloated. “They’re the 
worst victims of all of us, don’t you think? Their 
bravery — all we can do with it, we make them fire- 
men and policemen. And their social genius we 
can’t use except as saloon-keepers. They’re as out 
of place in this civilisation as a lot of gypsies, aren’t 
they?’ 

She did not like to have him whispering like a 
timidly rebellious child. ‘What nationality are you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said. “Yankee, I suppose.’ 
And with none of his earlier evasiveness, he pro- 
ceeded to tell her all about his father and his mother 
and his revolt after his mother’s death, and how he 
ran away from home and was brought back, and 
ran away again and again — successfully at last — so 
that now he had been for four months in New York, 
with no interference from anybody. “The old man’s 
married again, and I guess that lets me out. All he 
needs is someone to domineer over. He’ll not bother 
any more about me, I don’t think.’ 

It was a commonplace story, but she listened to it 
as if it were a dramatic masterpiece. She knew that 
he was telling it to her as a prelude to some greater 
intimacy which he obviously desired, and she ac- 
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cepted it as a sufficient justification for friendship. 
She saw him as a child of the aristocracy like herself, 
forced out into the world by an impossible father, 
just as she had been; but she saw herself as an able 
and experienced young woman, while he was no 
more than a lost little boy, penniless and incapable 
of taking care of himself. She had money. The 
lawyer, Kirkland, was sending her a hundred 
dollars a month. 

None of this got itself expressed except in the 
benevolent gaze with which she watched him and 
listened to him. From his story of his father’s 
tyranny and his mother’s love he went on to a dis- 
cussion of some book about ‘woman under socialism’ 
which he had been reading; and she basked again 
in his appreciation of her sex, carried high above the 
world like a goddess on a float, under the tall street 
lights of the avenue, in the mild spring night. It was 
romantic. It was poetical. He was a sweet boy. 

On their return trip, it began to rain a thin 
drizzle, and they had to clamber down from their 
outside seats and take shelter in the ’bus. He fell 
silent instantly, intimidated by the long row of 
passengers on the opposite seat who stared and 
stared at him. He looked like a young tramp, and 
she was acutely aware of the impossibility of going 
around New York with him in such shabbiness. 
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‘That one’s been to church,’ he whispered. ‘Isn’t 
she wonderful? She looks so self-important. She 
thinks she’s had a private interview with God.’ And 
with every pretence of young decorum, like a street 
gamin in church, he began to defend himself against 
their stares with satiric remarks about them, in 
covert asides. 

“Please don’t,’ she begged, her eyes on the adver- 
tisements over their heads. ‘They’ll hear you.’ 

‘If they did,’ he replied, ‘they’d pretend they 
didn’t. That’s how they’ve come to be the way they 
are — by ignoring things.’ 

She could not stop him, and it was with nothing 
but relief that she approached Sixteenth Street and 
rose at last to get off in the rain. He followed her 
out in spite of her remonstrances. ‘You mustn't,’ 
she protested. ‘You'll get wet. There’s no need of 
it. I’ve only a short way to go. You can stay on 
here till you reach your own street.’ 

‘There’s a funny thing about the rain,’ he said, 
getting off with her. ‘I’ve grown to like it. It’s like 
poverty. Those people in there are all as afraid of 
it as they are of being poor. That’s why it makes 
you feel superior to them to be out in it without an 
umbrella. I like it. It feels friendly — on your face. 
Don’t you think so?’ And trotting along beside her, 
freed of constraint, he welcomed rain and poverty 
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and all the adventures of hardship with enthusiastic 
gestures and a fine flow of words. 

She could not stop him. She could not get rid 
of him. She hurried through the increasing down- 
pour, silent, in a hunched huddle of cold shoulders, 
wondering how she should get her clothes dried 
before morning in a room that had no fire. 

“You know, at first,’ he said, ‘you struggle as if 
you were drowning, and then down you go to the 
depths, where you haven’t a cent, and all of a sudden 
you find you’re perfectly all right, as if you could 
walk around on the bottom of the ocean and breathe 
without any trouble at all. It’s great fun being one 
of the submerged tenth. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Good-night,’ she said, at the steps of her lodging- 
house. ‘Please go home now. You'll catch cold.’ 

She wanted to give him money for his fare, but 
she was afraid of offending him. 

‘Can you get in all right? Have you a key? [’ll 
wait here,’ he insisted, ‘till I see you’re not locked 
out.’ And wait he did, drenched in the rain, while 
she rang the bell and stood in the shelter of the stoop 
till the negro maid opened the door. 

She made a blind gesture of dismissal to him and 
hurried in. She said at once to the maid: ‘Martha, 
will you please call me at seven to-morrow morning?’ 

Martha replied: ‘Yes ’m, miss. I shuah will.’ 
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And she asked to be called at seven because she 
intended to go right out, first thing in the morning, 
and find herself new lodgings under the name of 
Clara Barron. She could not let Wayl come here to 
ask for her and find that no one named ‘Clara 
Barron’ lived in the house. 

That seemed to be all she had in her mind as a 
result of her evening with him, but as she started 
upstairs to her room, chilled in her damp clothes, 
with her feet wet, she found herself suddenly so 
depressed that she felt too weak to climb. She could 
scarcely lift her knees. She was numb with a sort 
of sodden physical misery. She said to herself: ‘I’ve 
caught cold. I must have caught cold. I’ll have to 
take these wet things off right away and go to bed.’ 

She did not light the gas jet in her room. There 
was a faint reflected radiance from a street lamp 
shining on her ceiling, and by this she undressed in 
fumbling haste. She was glad not to see the miser- 
able cubicle in the glaring gaslight. She could not 
have endured it. She hung her clothes to dry on 
the back of her chair and the foot of her bed, 
struggling with a weakness that was nauseating; and 
she crawled into her sheets, shivering — shivering, 
as she supposed, with a chill. 

But as soon as she was lying down she found that 
she was going to cry. Instead of nausea, she was 
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stifled with a convulsive desire to sob. She was not 
shivering; she was trembling on the verge of tears. 
She saw poor Wayl, in his dripping clothes, going 
soaked through the pouring rain while she lay there; 
and the vision of him seemed to wring her heart 
with a clutch of pain. She put her head under her 
pillow to shut out the sight of him, and at once she 
burst into tears. 

It was as if, with this pathetic figure of Way], all 
her own sorrows rose against her. She had seemed 
indifferent, earlier in the day, to the news of her 
sister’s engagement; now it cut her to the vitals. 
From Norman, as a symbol of male treachery, she 
wept her way back to her father, and pitied herself 
and her unhappy mother as the victims of masculine 
injustice in a world in which men ruined everything. 
Supported by Wayl’s defence of her sex, she could 
feel that she had been always in the right, that she 
had never been to blame. It reassured her about 
herself at the same time that it softened her with 
self-pity. She cried and cried, relieved and weak- 
end, till she fell asleep on a picture of Way] and her, 
clinging to each other for consolation, like babes in 
the wood, lost together in the rain. 

She slept peacefully all night. When she woke, 
a spring day was shining, and she lay gazing at the 
sunlight in a soft contented muse that was entirely 
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happy. She could not remember her mood of the 
evening before, except as something that had passed 
like the rain. In its place she was conscious now of a 
radiant and mellow brightness of spirit that was 
fresh and sturdy. She sat up, hugging her knees in 
her arms and resting her cheek on them girlishly. 
There was no hurry. No one would be ready to 
show rooms to her till half-past eight or nine. 

She knew exactly what she was going to do. She 
would not take lodgings in another rooming-house. 
She would find two unfurnished rooms, or a small 
flat, somewhere, cheap, and have one room for her- 
self, and fix up another one, separated from hers, 
for Wayl. She had money enough to buy furniture 
for both of them, and she would manage things so 
that he might be perfectly comfortable for whatever 
he could afford to pay. She would see that he got 
proper clothes and good food. He was cleverer than 
she, perhaps, and better educated, but if she kept 
quiet and listened, and learned from him, and 
studied by herself, she would soon pick up enough to 
be able to talk to him without seeming ridiculously 
ignorant. And in spite of all his intelligence, if 
someone did not look after him he would certainly 
fall ill of exposure and probably die. Someone 
would have to do it. 

And she could do it, as Clara Barron, without any 
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interference from anyone. Clara Barron had no 
friends to ask questions and no relatives to be scan- 
dalised. She could do what she pleased with her 
money and with her life, and she pleased to make 
them both of some immediate use by helping Wayl. 
She would leave no address when she left the lodging- 
house, so that if anyone came down from Coulton to 
look for her it would be impossible to trace her. She 
would tell Alice and the lawyer, Kirkland, to address 
her ‘General Delivery.’ She could pick up her 
letters there once a week. She even thought of a 
good excuse to give Kirkland and her sister for going 
to the post-office for her mail; she could tell them 
that her letters had been tampered with by someone 
in the lodging-house. 

She was a completely determined and self-reliant 
new woman as she bathed and dressed and hurried 
out, unexpectedly hungry, to eat a hearty breakfast 
at a dairy lunch-room. Then with the eye of an 
experienced bargain-hunter who knew what she 
wanted she began to stroll around the streets of the 
quarter and ring bells wherever she saw a likely 
house that advertised flats to let. She had to have 
something between the conventional apartment and 
the usual furnished room, and she found nothing 
that suited her until she came to an old house on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue, just above Nineteenth 
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Street, in which she could rent two unfurnished 
rooms on the top floor for twenty dollars a month. 
One was a large studio room at the back, with a 
kitchenette in the corner. The other was a smaller 
room adjoining it, that would do for Wayl. There 
was a bath-room off the kitchenette, with an en- 
trance from the hall. They could live there quite 
comfortably and see as little of each other as they 
pleased. The only drawback to the place was the 
fact that the agent — who had a real-estate office on 
the first floor—could not assure her a permanent 
occupancy because the owner expected to sell the 
lot as part of the site of an office building as soon as 
he got the price that he was holding out for. “That’s 
why these two top floors ’re empty,’ he said. ‘I 
could rent them both any day if I’d give a six 
months’ lease. I can’t do it. Take it or leave it. I 
don’t care. I’m letting you have the rooms cheap 
because — as like as not — you’ll have to vacate them 
in a month. And I’m asking you no questions for 
the same reason.’ 

She did not understand what he meant by saying 
that he was ‘asking no questions.’ As a matter of 
fact, she looked so sedately virtuous that he could 
not have questioned her respectability. 

She took the rooms because she could not wait 
to search further; she had to get away from the 
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lodging-house before Wayl came there asking for 
‘Miss Barron.’ When she went to her work at 
Merritt’s, she had the keys in her coat pocket, with 
the receipt for a month’s rent, and she was as soberly 
excited as a boarding-house bride who is at last to 
set up housekeeping for herself. She attacked her 
work victoriously. ‘Good-morning,’ she said under 
her voice to Wayl, when she came to get her pail at 
his sink. ‘Meet me in the Square again to-night 
when you're finished here. I want to talk to you.’ 
And she said it so sternly that he thought he 
had done something she intended to scold him for. 

He did not try to speak to her again, and when 
her rush-hour duties were done, she hastened away 
without a word to him, to look for furniture. 

A delectable business! She went about it with the 
air of a quietly competent housewife, but the breaths 
she breathed were secretly ecstatic. She forgot Wayl 
entirely. She never once remembered that she was 
doing all this for him. The afternoon passed like a 
' horse-race, between excitement over the discovery 
of two marvellous box-couches in a second-hand 
store on Fourteenth Street, and anxiety about 
whether the storekeeper would keep his promise 
to deliver them at once, and fear lest they might 
arrive before she could get back to the house to 
receive them with the blankets and bed-linen which 
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she bought at a department store on the way. As 
it was, darkness arrived with no beds in sight; the 
gas had not been turned on in the rooms; she had 
to run out to Sixth Avenue to buy candles, and the 
furniture waggon was at the door when she returned. 
It seemed to her that never in the whole history of 
New York had life been so crowded and so adven- 
turous. And when she made up the beds in the two 
rooms and found that she had absurdly forgotten to 
buy pillows, she sat down on Wayl’s couch and 
laughed like a lunatic. 

Unfortunately, she did not take any of this gay 
mood with her when she went to meet Wayl. Since 
she was doing him an incredible favour out of pure 
benevolence, she had to disguise her generosity 

in a pretence of ill-temper, on that impulse to mask 
~ her real kindliness which was to be habitual with her 
all her life. He was already afraid that he had 
offended her, and he came to meet her timidly as 
she entered among the benches along the paths of 
Union Square. She nodded curtly. ‘Sit down here,’ 
she said. 

He sat down. 

‘Now listen,’ she began. “You don’t know the 
first thing about taking care of yourself, and you’re 
going around the streets in clothes that’re really 
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know you'll catch cold, or fall ill some other way, 
and there’ll be nobody to look after you, and good- 
ness only knows what'll happen. I’m renting a 
room in a comfortable old house over on Fifth 
Avenue, and there’s another room there that you 
can have for less than you’re paying where you are 
now, and I’m furnishing both rooms, and I’ll look 
after them, and you can pay your rent to me. It'll 
be five dollars a month. You can’t go on the way 
you are. It’s absurd. You must get yourself proper 
shoes, and some sort of summer clothes and a straw 
hat, or when the hot weather comes you'll have a 
sunstroke. What are you paying where you are now?’ 

He admitted guiltily that he was paying four 
dollars a week. 

“There, you see!’ she said. ‘You can have this 
room for nearly a month for shar. Vl get it all 
furnished in a few days. I bought some things this 
afternoon and I'll buy more to-morrow. You’ll be 
able to move in before the end of the week. And 
then, with what you save on your rent, you can buy 
yourself some clothes.’ 

It was ridiculous. With her new efficient manner 
that frightened him —and stiffened her in the for- 
biddingness of a born manager who had taken all 
his affairs in hand—she scolded and advised him 
masterfully. 
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‘It’s awfully good of you,’ he tried to say. 

‘Not at all,’ she stopped him. ‘Someone’ll have 
to look after you or you'll be sick. It’s all nonsense, 
washing dishes in a restaurant, with your education 
and everything. There’re lots of better things that 
you could get to do, if you’d save a little money and 
buy some decent clothes and go look for work. Now 
you come along and see this room. I have the keys. 
It’s over here, just above Nineteenth Street.’ And 
still lecturing him — though with increasing cheer- 
fulness —she all but led him by the hand to Fifth 
Avenue, and pointed out the house with a natural 
pride in its brownstone respectability, and ushered 
him up the old stone steps to the entrance, 
and unlocked, importantly, with her latch-key, 
the street door that led to what any moral 
authority would have considered their prospective 
‘love. nest,’ 

“You'll have your own keys and everything,’ she 
said. “There’s nobody else in the house at night. 
We're on the top floor.’ A feeble gaslight in the hall 
struggled alone against all the terrors of darkness. 
“We haven’t any gas in our rooms yet, but I bought 
some candles. It all looks terrible, of course, without 
any blinds on the windows or anything, but you'll 
have to make allowances.’ 

She talked her way upstairs breathlessly and with 
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a growing excitement as she neared the final landing. 
She had left a candle and a box of matches on the 
top step, and her hands shook as she struck a light. 
But her excitement, on its face, was wholly innocent 
and girlish, no matter what the psychologists may 
insist was going on, unknown to her, below the 
surface. 

‘That’s my room,’ she said, passing the closed 
door, ‘and this is yours.’ 

It had probably been a trunk room in the early 
days when the house was somebody’s Fifth Avenue 
home; and later, with the ventilation of a skylight 
in the ceiling, it had served as the bedroom of some 
boarding-house slavey. There were no windows in 
it, but that could make little difference to Way], 
since he would hardly expect to occupy it during the 
daytime. A door had been cut in the partition that 
separated it from the back studio, which was her 
room, but she had placed his couch along that 
dividing wall, across the doorway; and the door was 
obviously locked. 

‘It’s a funny thing,’ he said, ingratiatingly, ‘but 
I’ve always wanted a room without windows to 
work in —so I couldn’t be distracted by anything to 
look out at. This is fine, isn’t it?’ 

‘I think it can be made very comfortable,’ she 
agreed, with a severely prim housekeepery air. 
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‘And the bed looks a lot better than the one I 
have over there. Softer.’ 

ePryoit.” 

He sat on it and bounced up and down on the 
springs experimentally. He stretched himself on his 
back, with his hands clasped behind his head, and 
smiled at her like a boy. ‘It’s wonderful!’ 

Something poignant seemed to rise in her breast 
and choke her. She coughed and cleared her throat. 
‘I’m glad you like it,’ she said in a hoarse 
voice. 

He sat up as suddenly as if the springs had ex- 
ploded under him and tossed him up. ‘I’m going to 
get my things from the hotel and stay here now — 
to-night. I can’t wait. I want to help you fix it. 
Come on. What’s the use of waiting? My room 
over there isn’t any better than this is zow, except 
that I have towels. We can easily get towels some- 
where.’ 

‘But pillows! You have no pillows!’ 

‘I don’t need any. I’ve often slept with my coat 
rolled up for a pillow. Besides, the bed’s so com- 
fortable [ll not miss it.’ 

He was trying to soften her censorious attitude 
toward him by being flatteringly enthusiastic about 
her room. And he succeeded. He succeeded so well 
that she not only agreed to let him move in at once, 
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she decided that she might as well move in too; and 
though she maintained some appearance of elderly 
dignity, she was as much like a girl preparing for a 
picnic as he was. 

They separated to get their belongings, and she 
returned first because she had the shorter distance 
to go. She lighted all her candles so as to make a 
gay illumination in both rooms, biting her lip to 
restrain the silly smile that kept coming, almost 
tearfully, to the stern surface of her air of maternal 
responsibility. 

‘Are you sure that the street door locked behind 
you?’ she called over the balustrade, when she heard 
him ascending. 

“Ye-es,’ he said. ‘I think so.’ 

“You go right back again,’ she ordered, ‘and make 
sure.’ 

He went back dutifully. She waited, holding a 
candle for him. He came panting up the long flights 
with a battered old suitcase, breathless and grinning. 
‘I brought the towels out of my room.’ 

‘No!’ She stopped him at once, on the steps, 
implacably honest.“ You must take them right 
back.’ 

‘Oh, gee!’ he wailed, ‘I don’t want to go away 
back there. I only borrowed them for overnight. 
I'll take them back in the morning,’ 
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He was a small boy pleading with his mother, and 
like a mother she finally relented. ‘All right. You 
may keep them till to-morrow, then.’ But, like a 
mother, too, she continued to, be disapproving. She 
watched him open his suitcase and dump its con- 
tents in the middle of the floor. ‘Oh, dear!’ she 
cried. ‘Don’t be so untidy. That floor hasn’t been 
cleaned.’ And then she was shocked to see that the 
bag held almost nothing but books. He had a shav- 
ing set and a tooth-brush, but no clothes — not even 
an extra pair of socks. ‘Have you no change of 
clothes at all?’ 

He was looking for one of his books. ‘I’ve been 
washing my things at night. They always dry before 
morning.’ 

_ ‘What do you sleep in?’ she asked him, sternly; 

but he had found his volume of Woman Under 
Socialism, and he was searching for a passage that had 
been in his mind. 

‘I want you to hear this. This’s what I was trying 
to tell you about on the ’bus.’ 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake!’ She swooped down be- 
side him and caught the book out of his hands. 
“You can’t leave everything in the middle of the 
floor like that. Pile your books over in the corner 
tidily. Ill get some shelves, or a little bookcase to- 
morrow. Put your brushes in the bathroom. And 
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your towels! Imagine stealing towels! It’s a wonder 
you weren’t arrested.’ 

She had caught the volume from him so roughly 
that he was taken aback. It was obvious, also, that 
he was offended, and she changed to a teasing and 
jocular tone about the towels in an effort to make 
him forget her quick temper. 

He remained kneeling on the floor, looking down 
at his suitcase, in silence. 

She tossed the wretched book about socialism 
back among the others. ‘All right,’ she said, ‘read 
it if you want to.” And gathering up his towels 
and his brushes, she went to put them in the bath- 
room. 

It seemed impossible that he could be offended 
with her for a little thing like that! After all she 
had done for him! And on the first night of their 
being neighbours! Couldn’t he realise that after 
the work and excitement of such a day she was sure 
to be nervous and snappish? Couldn’t he make any 
allowances? 

Apparently not. When she came back at last to 
his room, he had piled his books neatly in a corner 
and he was sitting on the side of his bed, reading. 
He looked up at her apprehensively. She saw in the 
expression of his eyes that he was withdrawn from 
her and a little afraid of her. 
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‘I’m sorry,’ she said, but she could not say it 
contritely. She said it with haughtiness. ‘I’m all on 
edge. I’m so tired. Good-night.’ And without wait- 
ing for his reply, she went to her room and locked 
herself in. 
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Wy that incident they began their life 
together, and it was an incident that seemed 
to direct the channel of their future intercourse as 
inevitably as the opening bars set the theme of a class- 
ical sonata. She had moments of pure domestic joy, 
when she was completing the furnishing of their 
rooms while he was at work in the restaurant; but 
when he came home in the evenings, no matter how 
enthusiastic he tried to be, there was always an 
apprehensiveness behind his voluble delight in 
whatever she had done for him; and that irritated her. 
She noticed that she could not get him to make a 
choice in any of the decorations that she discussed 
with him. Would he like a large jute rug on his 
floor, for instance, or a small Turkish rug that she 
had seen in an auction room? He did not know. It 
made no difference to him. Whichever she pre- 
ferred he was sure would be the best. She was doing 
everything so wonderfully. 

“Yes,’ she would insist, “but isn’t there anything 
you don’t like? It can’t be a// just the way you want 
it!’ 

He would look worried and evasive. ‘Yes, it is. 
It’s wonderful. I can’t think of a thing I don’t like 
about it.’ 

She had put up shelves for his books, and bought 
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him a Morris chair to read in, with a standing lamp 
at one side of it and a little smoking table at the 
other. Under the shelves she had set a _ writing- 
table with a second-hand desk chair, bought at 
auction—a swivel chair that looked impressively 
official. He professed to be charmed with all this, 
but she could not help being aware that when he 
was alone he used neither the Morris chair nor the 
writing-table; he read and wrote in bed, propped up 
with pillows, his book or his writing-pad on his 
knee, scribbling feverishly with a lead-pencil. He 
even sat that way in the Morris chair at such times 
as he had to use it — times when she might pop in on 
him from the other room — but he never used the 
table. ‘I will,’ he promised anxiously. ‘I have to get 
accustomed to it. I’ve always written this way, on 
my knee.’ But he never did get accustomed to it. 
He never tried to, as she told herself aggrievedly. 
He never tried to! 

He did not dare refuse her when she gave him 
money and insisted that he must buy himself a 
decent pair of tan shoes, but he took his old tennis 
sneakers to his locker and wore them in the kitchen, 
on the plea that the rubber soles were more comfort- 
able to work in; and too often he forgot to change 
back to the good shoes and came home disreputably 
shod. He bought himself a stiff straw hat of the 
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kind she preferred, but he carried it in his hand — 
whenever he walked in the shade; and he always re- 
turned to his cap in the evenings. He was equally 
impossible about his other clothes; he hated new 
suits; he suffered miseries in a stiff collar; he was 
never comfortable except in a negligée shirt, and 
even so, she had to watch him or he would go out 
without a necktie. ‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he would 
apologise, meekly. ‘I forget about things.’ And she 
was as much annoyed by his meekness as she was 
by her suspicion that he was not telling her the 
truth. Anyway, he shouldn’t forget. He knew how it 
humiliated her to have him look shabby on the 
streets. If he had any feeling at all for her, he 
wouldn't forget! 

The feeling he had for her was evidently too much 
like the affection of a small boy for a tyrannical 
aunt, and she was dissatisfied with it. It was not 
what she wanted. She did not know what she did 
want, but she knew it was not this! She did not 
wish him to be meek and evasive; and when he was 
meek and evasive she was angry with him, and her 
anger made him more meek and evasive than ever. 
He saw how devotedly she tried to direct him for his 
own good, to serve him and make him comfortable; 
he was painfully grateful to her for all that she did, 
and he was miserably apologetic for all that he 
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“but it did not seem to get them any- 


They were not disturbed by their landlord nor by 
anybody else who might have been curious about 
their relations with each other. Wayl was away at 
his work, in the mornings, before anyone arrived 
to open the real-estate office on the first floor, and 
he did not return to his room till long after the 
office had been closed and deserted. As soon as he 
left in the morning she unlocked the connecting door, 
moved his bed aside, and cleaned and swept and 
dusted the two rooms together. The real-estate 
agent, coming up unexpectedly one morning to see 
how she was getting on, took it for granted that she 
was occupying the whole apartment, and he did not 
enter Wayl’s room, supposing it was there that she 
slept. Thereafter she was careful to hang all Wayl’s 
clothes out of sight in his closet and to hide anything 
else that might suggest there was a man in the flat. 
After she had cleaned the rooms she left the con- 
necting door open; she even sat sometimes in 
Wayl’s room, reading his books; and these were the 
happiest moments of her day, when she was working 
for him, or sitting in his chair reading by his lamp, 
with a melancholy sense of appreciating her own 
neglected gifts. 

She began to make breakfast for him, unwilling 
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to let him go to the kitchen for the thin coffee and 
re-heated scraps they gave him. And at night, when 
he came home tired, she had a late supper ready and 
they ate it together on the table in her room — which 
began to serve as the dining-room of their apart- 
ment when she undertook to give him his break- 
fasts also there—and after supper, naturally, they 
sat talking at the table while he smoked a cigarette. 
Now that they were settled, she wished him to look 
for some work more congenial than dish-washing, 
and they discussed this over their food. He con- 
sidered no work congenial but newspaper work, and 
he proposed to break into newspaper work by 
writing special articles for the Saturday and Sunday 
editions. The trouble was that he had so little time 
to write. She encouraged him to work at nights, 
and she read his articles as he tried to write them, 
but she had to admit that she did not like them — 
they were so abstruse and socialistic — and when he 
explained what he had written, she found herself 
disagreeing with his point of view and arguing 
against him, so that even their meals together 
became disputatious. 

She was incurably aristocratic, and neither he nor 
his books could change her. She read his gospels of 
socialism with the same resisting frown that she 
bent on his most eloquent arguments. To her, the 
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labour problem was a servant problem; she had no 
faith in the working man; she believed that if the 
world were to be improved it could only be done 
by raising the lower classes,,not by depressing the 
upper ones. And all this bored and alienated him. 
It was only when they came to discuss the status 
of women that they agreed and were at peace 
together. The inferiority of woman was wholly an 
economic inferiority, due to the fact that ‘under our 
present capitalistic conditions’ the men held the 
pocket-books. Whenever he came to that topic, 
their supper was a love feast. 

Failing to possess him otherwise, she was uncon- 
sciously driven to seek a complete domestic control 
of him. She washed and ironed his laundry with 
her own, pressed his suits, cleaned his straw hat, 
and bought him handkerchiefs and socks and collars 
and shirts and underclothes and pyjamas. He was 
untidy; she had even to wash out his shaving brush 
in the bathroom and clean his razor; and she did it 
with a queer sort of indignant satisfaction. When 
the hot weather arrived, she felt that it was barbarous 
to shut him up in the close breathlessness of his 
bedroom; she bought a screen to put around her 
bed and left the door open into his room, so that he 
might have the benefit of her windows. ‘That made 
it possible for her to see that he did not stay up too 
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late at night. ‘You must go to bed now,’ she would 
call to the light in his room, ‘or you’ll not be able 
to get up in the morning.’ And in the morning 
she could rout him out in plenty of time to eat a 
good breakfast before he went to work. ‘Oswald! 
Oswald! ! You must hurry. I’ve drawn your bath. 
The coffee’s almost ready.’ (Oswald was his middle 
name; she would have nothing to do with ‘Jimmy.’) 
‘The hot water’s here for your shave. It'll get 
cold if you don’t hurry. Come along. Oswald! 
Oswald!’ 

And to tell the truth, he liked it. It kept him as 
irresponsible as a schoolboy fed and clothed and 
housed by an anxious young mother. He left her 
in the mornings as if he were going to the class- 
room and came back at night to find her waiting for 
him at the supper table, sternly indulgent and 
affectionately critical. Since he could not win her to 
his socialism, he consoled himself with the thought 
that she was incurably 6ld-fashioned, and he smiled 
at her like a pert member of the younger generation 
forgiving the limitations of a parent. 

One hot night, after a long annoying argument, he 
sang as he undressed — to an air which he evidently 
thought was the ‘Marseillaise’ — 

‘Feed on! Feed on, ye breeders of hates, 
While the lowly dishwasher spits on your plates!”’ 
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The door was open between their rooms and she was 
furious with disgust. She cried out from the 
kitchenette that he was contemptible, beastly, low. 
If that was what socialism meant—! He ought to 
be ashamed of himself. She would not endure it. 
If he ever sang such filthy stuff again, she’d walk 
right out of the house and never come back. 

‘All right, old lady,’ he said, gaily. “Go to sleep.’ 

‘T’ll not go to sleep,’ she stormed. ‘And I'll not 
be called an old lady. I’m no older than you are.’ 

‘Gosh!’ he laughed, ‘I don’t know how old you 
are. I don’t know a thing about you!’ And turning 
out his light as he heard her coming to confront 
him, he hopped into bed mischievously. 

“What do you mean by that?’ she demanded from 
the doorway. ‘What do you think there zs to know 
about me?’ 

‘I don’t think there’s a thing,’ he said, frightened 
by the sound of her choked voice. ‘I was only 
joshing.’ 

‘Joshing!’ She caught herself on a sob and 
slammed the door shut. 

He got up, contrite at once, and tried the door. 
She had locked it. He tapped on it timidly. ‘Clara!’ 
hen -called> “Listen ’m: sorry. 1 didn't mean a 
thing.’ 

She did not answer. 
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He went back to bed, worried but justifying him- 
self. After all, it was true. She had told him that 
her father was a lawyer, that both her parents were 
dead, that she had left home because her sister 
married the man to whom she herself was engaged, 
that she had a small income from her mother’s 
estate. But she had never told him even the name 
of the town in Canada from which she came; she 
received no letters; she had no friends; and she was 
noticeably silent concerning her past when he was 
gossiping about his early recollections. “She must 
have something up her sleeve,’ he thought, ‘or she 
wouldn’t be so sore about it.’ 

She was more than sore. She was tragic. Sitting 
on the foot of her couch, staring out the window 
at the stifling darkness of the little back yard, she 
saw herself separated from him by a useless and 
unnecessary lie that now prevented her from being 
frank and winning with him. She could not tell 
him that her name was ‘Mary Ferrenden’ without 
explaining why she had pretended to be ‘Clara 
Barron.’ And that could not be explained. There 
was no convincing explanation. She did not know, 
herself, why she had done it. Any explanation that 
she could give would be so absurdly inadequate that 
it would sound criminal. And if she told him that 
she was Mary Ferrenden, she would have to tell 
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him about her father and his disgrace, and her 
mother’s death, and her sister’s treachery, and all 
the sordid miseries of that mean life in Coulton 
which she was determined to escape forever and 
forget. No. She would not tell him the truth and 
she would not invent a plausible lie to satisfy him. 
It would be too difficult. If he could not trust her 
without knowing everything there was to know 
about her, his trust was not worth having. She 
would do without it. 

And yet she wanted it. She needed it. She 
needed him. She threw herself on her bed, face 
down in the pillows, and trembled with a terrible 
vague yearning of affection that was as hopeless as 
sorrow. She saw him looking at her frightened, or 
smiling at her pert and boyish, in a way that put 
him out of her reach, holding off from her, inacces- 
sible, and withdrawing fearfully, or just tantalisingly, 
from her approach. He was exasperating, and she 
had an impulse to catch him and slap him as she 
might slap a pet that refused to be caught and 
cuddled; but at the instant of exasperation, instead 
of slapping him, she threw her arms around him 
in an angry embrace, and crushed him to her. And 
at that, starting up guiltily, she put out the light 
and began to undress, as if to get away from the 
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She wanted friendship from him. She did not 
want sex. She had an orthodox Victorian belief that 
love, in that sense of it, was something low and 
vicious, and, like all vice, satiating; and she wished 
to build her life only on eternal truths. No, if she 
ever married him they would just be high com- 
panions; they would not have children; they would 
be spiritual mates, idealistically happy, respecting 
each other always and never descending to the 
animal intimacies that breed contempt. It was the 
disrespect of his ‘old lady.’ that had incensed her to 
begin with. She insisted on respect. That was why 
she could not tell him of the life of Mary Ferrenden. 
She would have respect from him or she would have 
nothing. 

She fell asleep in that determination, consoled by 
an indignation that marched her off into uncon- 
sciousness to the beating of a drum that was her 
heart. 

And respect proved easy enough to get. ‘I’ve 
told you all there is to know about me,’ she replied 
to his apologies in the morning. ‘I left home 
because I was unhappy, and I’ll never talk about it. 
I want to forget it. I’ve never done anything I’d be 
ashamed to admit to anyone —’ 

‘Please don’t,’ he pleaded. ‘I know all that. I 
was just teasing. I can’t imagine what made me do 
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it. Don’t let’s talk about it. I didn’t mean a thing 
by it. [’'m so sorry.’ 

He certainly looked sorry; he was almost in 
tears. 

‘Very well,’ she said, and she smiled at him quite 
forgivingly. ‘Drink your coffee or it'll be cold. I’m 
going to buy a typewriter.’ 

‘A typewriter?’ 

“Yes, and learn to type your manuscripts.’ 

He had once said that the editors probably 
rejected his articles because they were in hand- 
writing, that no one would read a handwritten 
manuscript any more. And it seemed to her that 
if she was really to be of use to him, this was a way 
in which she could even help him with his work 
itself, 

‘That would be wonderful,’ he cried, ‘wouldn’t 
it? And you could write, too. Articles about women. 
An article, say, about a waitress. The papers use 
any amount of stuff of that sort on the woman’s page. 
I could help you with it.’ 

‘My father used to write,’ she volunteered. 

He pretended not to notice. “We could rent a 
machine and not really buy one, couldn’t we? Or 
buy it on the instalment plan and pay for it as we 
went along.’ 

‘I can buy it,’ she confessed, determined to be 
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frank. ‘When my sister married—a few months 
ago —the lawyer who was trustee for my mother’s 
estate decided that he’d have to divide the money 
between us and resign his trusteeship. He sent me 
all the papers to sign, and last week I got a cheque 
for part of my share. Some of the estate’s in mort- 
gages, and he can’t sell them right away, but I’ve 
plenty of money. I’ve put it in the bank.’ 

She did not confess that she had been going to 
the General Post Office to receive cheques as ‘Mary 
Ferrenden,’ and indorsing them over to ‘Clara 
Barron,’ and reindorsing them as Clara Barron in a 
disguised backhand, and depositing them to Clara 
Barron’s account. She was thinking that when the 
estate was finally out of Kirkland’s hands, there 
would be no one but her sister to write to her as 
‘Mary Ferrenden.’ She was slowly breaking every 
connection with her past. Soon there would be 
nothing to hide. She would start over again with 
Wayl and never conceal anything from him. 

‘Run along to your work now,’ she said, ‘and 
when you come back to-night I’ll have a typewriter 
and we’ll begin seriously on this problem of getting 
into newspaper work. We’ve just been wasting 
time.’ 

She spoke as if they had arrived at the end of a 
honeymoon. And it was the end, at least, of any 
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tendency in Wayl to be pert and flippant with her. 
She was most dignified and capable. She had an 
‘estate’ of her own and evidently she knew how to 
take care of it without any man’s assistance. She 
went about procuring a typewriter with admirable 
efficiency and learned to operate it easily. She 
typed his scripts without errors, concealing the 
pains she took and showing him only the faultless 
final copies. As a last marvel, she produced an 
article of her own on her experiences as a waitress, 
and it was not so badly written. 

“Why, this is wonderful!’ he said. ‘It’s just what 
they want. I bet they’ll jump at it. Let me go over 
it and rearrange some of the paragraphs a little, 
will you? Where did you learn to write?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘At school, I suppose. 
My father wrote, and the English teacher expected 
me to be able to, and I tried to live up to his expecta- 
tions. He always gave me good marks.’ 

‘I should think so,’ he flattered her. “We ought to 
be able to sell this to the Post.’ 

It was written with a simple feminine directness. 
She had facts to tell about the lives of the waitresses 
in a cheap restaurant, and she told them. The girls 
were underpaid and overworked. They were forced 
to share their tips with the headwaitresses in charge 
of their stations. They were continually defrauded 
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by a series of arbitrary fines for unexplained offences, 
and when they complained to the superintendent, 
she replied, ‘Well, if I don’t keep your fines up, 
I'll get fired myself.’ Their locker-room was filthy. 
They were given scraps from the tables to eat. Their 
butter was collected from the dirty butter plates and 
melted down over the fire. One of the girls at- 
tempted to organise a union to take up these griev- 
ances with the management, and she was instantly 
discharged. They were helpless, cheated, driven, 
and exploited like so many female slaves. 

She told it as if it were a mere matter of news, ina 
chatty sentence derived from Thackeray through 
an unconscious imitation of her father’s style. She 
was never rhetorical, as Wayl always was, and she 
made no pretence of being literary; she was just 
loosely journalistic and effective. He rewrote several 
of her paragraphs in a more logical sequence of 
sentences than she had been able to achieve, but 
he had sense enough not to tamper with the sim- 
plicity of her statement; and he did not attempt to 
inject into it any of the sociological theory that made 
his own articles so difficult to read. 

“That'll sell,’ he predicted, ‘or I’m no scullion.’ 

It sold to the Saturday supplement of the Evening 
Post. It was printed in three leaded columns on the 
first page, over the name of Clara Barron. She was 
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paid twelve dollars for it, and she was promptly 
discharged from Merritt’s. 

Not that she cared. Her future had opened before 
her, and she walked out of the restaurant as if the 
whole world were under her feet. ‘I’m going to do 
a series of articles,’ she told Way] that night, ‘about 
women and their work here. I’ll take a new position 
every week or so, and write about it. I’m sure I’ll 
find that the girls are being cheated everywhere else 
just as much as they are at Merritt’s. In time, if we 
keep on exposing it, some one will have to do some- 
thing. They won’t be able to stand it.’ 

She was leaning forward, her elbows on the table, 
her fingers interlaced to support her chin on the 
back of her hands; and in that somewhat consciously 
poetic pose she foresaw herself defending her 
oppressed sex, and her face was all alight with the 
vision. 

‘Gee!’ he said. ‘Go to it. That’ll be great.’ 

He could not help sounding a little envious. She 
caught it. ‘And you,’ she went on, “must give up 
that silly dishwashing and get to work at your 
writing, too. We’ve wasted enough time. You 
ought to be working for the magazines. Your 
articles are too good for the newspapers. They only 
want the kind of stuff that J do.’ It was wonderful — 
the assurance with which she could say things like 
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that, already. ‘We'll need more room, because we 
can’t both be home here, in each other’s way, so 
you'd better go down to Mr. Smalley in the morning 
and rent the two front rooms on this floor, and I'll 
keep these back ones. He doesn’t know that you’ve 
been here at all. He thinks I use both rooms. So 
you'd better just come in as a stranger and say 
nothing about me. I’ll lend you money for every- 
thing as long as you need it. You can pay me back 
when you get things going.’ 

He lit his cigarette. ‘But suppose,’ he said,with 
a crooked smile, ‘that I never get things going.’ 

She retorted, loftily: “Don’t be silly. You can 
write far better than I can.’ 

It was said, however, with the condescension of a 
best-seller to an author who was only an artistic 
success; and that note of condescension began to 
be frequent in her manner to him. Not without 
cause. He could never have got himself installed 
in his new rooms if she had not attended to all the 
practical details for him. After he was settled, she 
did his housework, cooked his meals, typed his 
manuscripts, and still had time to seek the scene of 
her next article with the aid of the columns of 
‘Help Wanted Female’ in the daily papers. She 
got work at a desk in the office of a steam laundry, 
and while she was confronting the hardships which 
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the girls endured in that purgatory of chittering 
machines and wash-house smother, he sat at home 
reading and smoking and wasting time, unable to 
decide what he should write for the magazines, now 
that he was wholly free to’ write it. She was patient 
with him, but it was the patience of superiority. 

One morning when she rose late, exhausted by the 
long hours in the laundry, he said: ‘Don’t try to do 
up the rooms before you go. I can sweep and make 
the beds and wash the dishes. I’d like to do it. I 
can think better when my hands are busy.’ And 
from that beginning he gradually worked himself into 
the position of housekeeper for her, learned to cook 
first his own lunch and then their dinner — and 
lived more and more within the shelter of the four 
walls of their flat, while she sallied out to face all the 
harsh contacts of the outside world for him. She 
protected him. She was glad to do it. But she could 
not help but be a little arrogant. 

With the autumn she found herself suffering, as 
she had never suffered in the dry winters of Coulton, 
from New York’s wet chilliness that seemed to 
penetrate to the very pulp of her bones; and it was 
good to come home, through the dripping streets, 
to the smell of dinner in the gas oven and the warm 
blaze of the dining-room fireplace. He was de- 
lighted to see her and eager to talk to her, but she 
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began to understand why a man preferred to marry 
a sweet little nonentity who would beam at him 
across the dinner table with no desire in the world 
except to hear his story of his day’s doings. Wayl 
was full of a project to write some essays on the 
economic explanation of history. He was making a 
study of the economic causes of the American 
Revolution and of the Civil War. He did not know 
which to write. He talked over both with an endless 
volubility and scarcely listened when she tried to 
tell him of her own adventures —to tell him, for 
instance, the story of Madame Garcia, an old Cuban 
prima donna who came to work in the laundry 
every day with another ancient hag that had been 
her lady’s maid when she was the favourite of the 
Spanish governor. The story of their years of 
loyalty, in good fortune and bad, seemed to her 
most touching, even though what chiefly held them 
together now was their common appetite for alcohol. 
“You really are absurd about your theories,’ she said 
to Wayl. ‘Nothing else in the world seems to be 
real to you any more.’ 

She was impatient as a husband in the mornings 
when he asked her to tell him what she wished for 
dinner. After all, here she was, working for him all 
day in the disgusting laundry. You’d think he could 
decide on a dinner himself without worrying her 
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about it. And Way], seeing her impatience, thought 
to himself, like a fretful wife: ‘Here I am, slaving 
around this darn flat for her all day long. You’d 
think she’d try to help me by making up her mind 
what she wants for dinner; anyway.’ But, for the 
most part, he was contentedly happy with her. It 
was a normal life for him. 

In his childhood, playing house with three little 
girls, he had ventured on some innocent explorations 
of sexual curiosity, and the result had been disastrous. 
His mother had trained him, thereafter, in the 
noblest ideals of romantic love. He learned that 
to think of a girl erotically was to insult her, like 
a sneak, in secret. As a chivalrous boy, he had to 
serve and protect and sweetly honour those young 
darlings of a finer clay who might have been his 
sisters — who were of the same holy order of woman- 
hood as his adored mother—one of whom, if he 
proved himself worthy, might some day consent to 
come down almost to his level and reward him with 
her love. He had since discovered that not all of 
them were as chastely superior as his mother had 
taught him to believe, but he separated these 
peculiar women in his mind from the ones who were 
like his mother and like Clara Barron. He was as 
dutiful and devoted to her as if she were his mother. 
And he tried to placate her evident dissatisfaction 
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with him by doing his sweeping and dusting and 
cooking and dishwashing so diligently that he had 
very little time to write. 

She finished her article on the laundry-workers 
and sold it. She went for two weeks as a chamber- 
maid in a big hotel and made a saleable story of her 
adventures. She proposed to write up the griev- 
ances of the shop-girls in a department store, but 
she soon learned that there were editorial objections 
to that sort of exposure. ‘Sure!’ Wayl scoffed. 
‘That’s economic determinism again. The editor’s 
afraid of losing his advertising.’ However, there 
was no objection to her going as a sewing-girl in a 
sweatshop, and so she came into the world of the 
tenement-house quarter and learned the evils of 
overcrowding in the homes of the poor. She came, 
also, face to face with the problem of prostitution, 
and she saw it with nothing but horror till Wayl 
persuaded her that prostitution, too, was just an 
economic problem — that the unfortunate girls were 
unable to make an honest living and chose to be 
degraded rather than starve. He believed that this 
was the whole truth of the matter, and he con- 
vinced her of it easily because she was eager to 
believe it herself. To him, economic determinism 
was a kind of sociological Satan that warred against 
the natural goodness of mankind. But she added a 
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private clause of her own to his theory in the back 
of her mind; she saw ‘fallen women’ as the innocent 
victims of the less virtuous sex who used their 
economic power to indulge their innate depravity; 
and she began to feel that Wayl, no matter how 
innocent he appeared, was, after all, one of the 
innately depraved. 

Their relations came to an unexpected climax late 
in January, on a day that had already been made 
wretchedly memorable to her because she had found 
in the post office, that afternoon, a letter from 
Norman McBane to tell her that her sister Alice had 
died in childbirth. She had not been going regu- 
larly for her mail. The letter was a week old. Nor- 
man complained that he was unable to telegraph to 
her because he did not know her address, and the 
whole tone of his letter made her feel guilty of 
having deserted her sister and left her to die among 
strangers. ‘She always missed you,’ he wrote. 
‘She was unhappy since you went away.’ 

She walked the whole distance back to the flat, 
too preoccupied with her tragedy to consider that 
she might take a street car. She arrived late for 
dinner, in a state of silent exhaustion, stiff with 
cold. She looked at Way] as stonily as if he were a 
stranger, without a word. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked. He thought he 
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must have done something unwittingly to offend 
her. 

She answered, harshly, ‘Nothing,’ as she went 
past him to her bedroom. 

She did not wish to tell him about Alice. She 
could not tell him without dragging out of its grave 
all that buried ignominy which she was resolved, 
now, never to resurrect. With her sister’s death, 
it was ended. She need never claim another letter 
as Mary Ferrenden. If one came to the post office 
for her, it could go to the dead-letter office, and be 
returned to the sender, and the name of Mary 
Ferrenden on the envelope would be a name on a 
tombstone as far as anyone in Coulton was con- 
cerned. For all those people—for everyone who 
had ever known her ‘in her old life—she had died 
with the other victims of her father’s folly. The 
disgraceful name of Ferrenden had perished in her 
family. She was free of it. 

At the same time, she was weakly tempted to tell 
the whole story to Wayl, so as to get his support 
against the guilt of which she felt herself accused; 
and in hardening herself to resist that temptation 
she took on an attitude of forbidding sternness to 
confront him. 

He had put the dinner on the table. He was 
waiting anxiously to serve her. ‘What is it?’ he 
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asked, when he saw her face again. ‘What’s the 
matter? What’ve I done?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said. “Don’t be absurd.’ 

“Well, what’s happened, then?’ 

She sat down. ‘I don’t care to talk about it. 
Eat your dinner.’ 

He stiffened silently. She knew he had a cold. 
He had been sniffling all day, and now he was 
aching with the first miseries of influenza — aching 
in the eyes and the shoulderblades and the back and 
the legs. He needed sympathy, and she snubbed 
him. He sulked, eating very little because he had 
no appetite, snuffling agerievedly, and waiting for 
her to make the advances. 

She made none. She was unaware of his silence 
or his grievance, and she had forgotten his cold. 
She was going over and over in her mind all those 
old incidents of her life in Coulton that charged her 
with inhumanity — seeing her father in the dining- 
room doorway when he turned from his horrified 
stare at Kate Codding to try to smile ingratiatingly 
at his wife; watching her mother slowly die with 
eyes resolutely closed against her and face averted; 
finding Norman and Alice in each other’s arms in 
the hammock; waiting for the New York express 
to slide ponderously along the edge of the station 
platform so that she might flee from Coulton; and 
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justifying and defending herself against the emotion 
of uneasy guilt and growing remorse that tried to 
rise in her as she reviewed these scenes and re- 
enacted her part in them. She ate without knowing 
what she ate. He had served her, as his idea of a 
midwinter treat, fried sausages and hot buttered 
toast and mashed potatoes. She consumed them 
mechanically and drank the strong coffee that he 
poured for her, and felt better able to resist the 
self-accusations that had almost overcome her 
weakness. She decided that she could best keep 
them out of her mind if she got to work; and rising 
with a curt “Good night,’ she went to her room and 
closed the door on him. 

He heard her at her typewriter. She had left 
him the table to clear and the dishes to wash. He 
cleared the table mournfully and piled the dirty 
dishes in the sink of the kitchenette, but he was too 
weak to wash up. He could leave that for the 
morning. He put out the light and staggered to the 
hall, and let the spring lock of the dining-room 
door click shut behind him, and made his way 
dejectedly to his rooms on the front of the flat. 
He had a childishly miserable hope that he might 
be desperately ill in the night and frighten her. 

And his wish came true. 


She worked till midnight, keeping herself at it 
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determinedly because, the moment that she stopped, 
her compulsive memories rose again to haunt her. 
At midnight she decided to go to bed and read 
herself to sleep, but by two o’clock she was still 
wide awake propped up among her pillows, a 
gaslight shining bleakly on the disordered room, a 
book forgotten on her knees, and life horrible in 
that aspect of cold futility which it assumes to the 
exhaustion of a sleepless mind in the small hours of 
the morning. There was a sound as of some one 
groping at the inner door that led into Wayl’s 
rooms. The door opened uncertainly for about a 
foot, and through the aperture Wayl appeared in 
his nightclothes, holding to the door knob like a 
small boy coming out of the nursery. ‘I’m siss- 
siss-sick,’ he stammered, shivering with cold, 
ghastly pale and frightened. 

At the first sight of him, before she understood 
what was wrong, she dropped her book and slid 
down under the bed quilt to cover her shoulders, 
staring at the ridiculous figure in the doorway, 
dressed like some grotesquery in shapeless flannel- 
ette pyjamas that made him look deformed and bow- 
legged. And then he came shuffling across the floor 
to her, barefooted, his hair on end, hugging himself 
against the cold, his inflamed eyes so stupefied 
with fever that he seemed unable to find her with 
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their wavering focus. She made as if to rise to help 
him, throwing back the bedclothes; but at that 
moment he reached her and, closing his eyes like a 
sick child, he climbed into bed with her, whim- 
pering, ‘I’m siss-siss-sick!’ And snuggling up 
against her, clinging to her, he shook her with his 
convulsive tremors of an internal chill, catching 
his breath in a quavering moan, his teeth chat- 
tering. 

She lay stiff, unable to move, horrified for the 
moment, and trembling with the frightened pound- 
ing of her heart. His forehead burned against her 
cheek but his hands were icy, and he shook as if he 
were stretched in a rigid tension on a rack that was 
tearing him apart. He whimpered, ‘Oh, Mum- 
mum-mumsy, I’m siss-siss-sick!’ And she under- 
stood that he had come to her half-delirious, not 
knowing where he was, and crawled into her bed 
with some confused idea that she was his mother. 
And clutching him to her, in an uncontrollable 
rush of maternal affection, as tense as he, she began 
to weep. 

They were strange tears. ‘They were tears for the 
desolation of that mean little room in the bare 
gaslight, and the loneliness of her life there, and the 
death of her sister, and the miserable blunders of her 
past. But they were also tears of happiness because 
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this frightened boy was clinging to her in a physical 
contact that seemed to be satisfying a hunger of her 
body by some mysterious transfusion of life, swelling 
her heart with a deep peace and pouring along her 
pulses. She fumbled at the bedclothes blindly, 
drawing them around his huddled shoulders. She 
pressed her burning feet against his freezing ones. 
She drew him to her in both arms, patting him and 
petting him as if he were a baby, and the tears 
trickled from her closed eyelids and soaked the 
pillow under her cheek. 

He relaxed, finally, in a long tremulous sigh, 
consoled by the animal heat of her body that 
flamed in a burning blush from her head to her 
feet, and cuddling down against her shoulder 
with childish little inarticulate murmurs of en- 
dearment, he fell into a hoarsely-breathing and 
uneasy sleep. 

‘Oh, the dear boy!’ she was saying to herself. 
“The dear boy!’ 

She knew that it was all a cheat — that he had no 
idea it was in her arms he slept — but this only helped 
her to accept the situation irresponsibly and to 
abandon herself to it without shame. At the same 
time, she was aware that, for him, it was irrevocable. 
When he awoke and learned what he had done, he 
would not be unable to undo it. Their lives had 
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joined in the final intimacy, and she could never be 
alone again. 

She opened her streaming eyes on the gaslight 
and smiled at it ineffably. She must put it out; it 
might disturb his sleep. She began to withdraw the 
arm on which he lay. ‘Don’ lea’ me,’ he murmured. 
She whispered, bending over him, ‘No, darling. 
Just a minute.’ He had not really wakened. She 
kissed him on the forehead, and hurried to put the 
light out on her blushes, and came back to him 
breathless and bold in the darkness, and gathered 
him to her again with an emotion that threatened 
to burst her heart. He sighed and turned in her 
arms contentedly. 

It seemed as if her life at last had been fulfilled. 
The past was gone— gone with the death of her 
sister —and her future would be new, and wholly 
beautiful with friendship, and happy with love. 
Here was the measure of it — the difference between 
the lonely misery in which she had been lying before 
he came to her, and the heart-choking comfort of 
having him in her embrace. She lay happy in a 
bodily felicity that coloured every thought — fore- 
seeing her future with him as a companionship in 
work and play, in ambition and relaxation; seeing 
him handsome and brilliant and fondly loving in his 
detached and boyish fashion; feeling in herself a 
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devotion to him that should always help and protect 
him, plan for him, advance him, and sacrifice herself 
for him in everything. Her life had begun. It had 
just begun. And it would bea rich and beautiful life. 

She had been doing an article on overcrowding in 
the tenements and the consequent immorality in the 
family life of the poor. She had been helped by a 
number of settlement workers with whom she was 
now on terms of friendship and it had worried her 
that she could not invite them to her flat without 
introducing them to the equivocal intimacy of her 
relations with Wayl. There need be no more 
difficulty about that. She need no longer hold 
herself aloof from people, either because of her past 
which was now ended, or because of the peculiar 
way of life into which she had drifted with Wayl. 
Happily married to him and surrounded by a circle 
of picked friends, she could join openly in those 
campaigns for reform and women’s trade unions 
and woman suffrage on the edges of which she had 
hovered guiltily for several months. She had already 
acquired the prestige of a newspaper name as Clara 
Barron. She would become a leader, instead of a 
humble defender, of her sex. Wayl would help her. 
They could make a career together and collaborate 
in ambition. 

Her plans became confused with dreams as she 
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sank exhausted in the quietude of soul and body that 
seemed to wash over her in waves with his heavy 
breathing and the beating of his heart. She slept, at 
last, as peacefully as requited love. 

And when she woke it was daylight. The first 
grey of the dawn was glimmering on the soiled 
panes of the skylight over them. His fever had 
passed. He was drenched in a perspiration that had 
soaked her, too, and he was breathing quietly in 
refreshing slumber. She looked down at him as she 
might have looked at an infant in her arm, and she 
smiled pitifully. “The dear boy!’ 

He moved. She was afraid that he might wake 
and find her there. Overcome with shyness at the 
thought of facing him, sane and startled, in the cold 
light of the morning, she withdrew herself from him 
by stealthy inches, got her arm free of him, and fled 
to the bathroom with her clothes, to dress. 

It occurred to her for the first time, in her bath, 
that she should perhaps have been alarmed and 
called in a doctor. She did not really know how ill 
he was. It might not be merely the fever of a cold, 
but the beginnings of pneumonia! And dressing 
hurriedly, she hastened back to the bedroom, 
intending to waken him at once and ask him how he 
felt. But at the sight of his head on her pillow a 
tremor of warm tenderness weakened her and she 
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sat down suddenly on the side of the bed, overcome 
with a choke of emotion, her hand at her breast. 
His long black lashes lay so poetically on his cheeks. 
His tousled hair was so innocent. His lips were so 
infantilely pouted. She bent over him as blushingly 
as Psyche finding Cupid in her bed, and she knew 
she must not waken him because she could not let 
him see the betrayal in her face. She tip-toed out 
of the room and closed the door behind her, and 
went to work to tidy up the dining-room and pre- 
pare his breakfast while she regained a decent 
control of herself. 

She found the dinner dishes in the sink and 
realised that she had left them for him, the night 
before, unthinkingly, and that he had been too ill 
_to wash them. “The poor boy!’ She busied herself 
like a happy bride who is eager to translate her love 
into terms of household use and efficiency; and when 
she had cleaned up all the dinner things and cooked 
his breakfast, she got a tray on which to serve it, 
and carried bacon and toast and coffee into the 
bedroom, briskly, careful not to look at him, cross- 
ing the room with her eyes on the coffee-pot, and 
calling, ‘Now, sleepy head, wake up! Here’s your 
breakfast.’ 

She put the tray down on her writing-table 
while she brought a chair to the bedside, talking and 
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bustling around discreetly in the manner of a cheerful 
nurse, but avoiding the startled eyes that he opened 
in a sleepy semi-stupor of amazement to find him- 
self in her room, ‘You'll feel better after you’ve had 
something to eat. You ought to stay in bed to-day 
and let me look after you. Do you think I need to 
call in a doctor?’ She did not sound sincere, but it 
was the best that she could do, and it served to 
carry her through the first embarrassing moments. 
She placed the tray beside him on the chair and 
poured his coffee. ‘Sit up, now. Let me put the 
pillows behind you. Do you want the tray on your 
knees?’ é 

He sat up in silence, obviously trying to remember 
what had happened and searching through his 
confused memories of pain and fever for a clear 
recollection of how he had come there. She piled 
the pillows behind him and set the tray on his lap. 
He held it mechanically, blinking at it. 

‘Did I come in here last night?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

“Yes,’ she said, as she took away the chair again. 
‘Don’t you remember?’ 

He shook his head, shamefaced. ‘Was I walking 
in my sleep?’ 

‘I don’t know. Were you?’ She was smiling, 
with her back to him, pretending to tidy the papers 
on her writing-table. 
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‘I didn’t turn you out of your bed, did I?” 

‘Not exactly. No.’ 

He was silent a long time. She could feel that he 
was staring at her back. When she turned at last, 
nervously, she saw, from the expression of his face, 
that he remembered something. 

“On, *Clara,’ he said, red’ with embarrassment, 
‘I’m so sorry! I thought it was my mother.’ 

Unfortunately, he grinned as he said it. He 
grinned as though they were the victims of some sort 
of Rabelaisian practical joke; and she felt suddenly 
that she had been almost seduced by an irresponsible 
youngster who woke, next morning, to treat the 
whole affair as an erotic lark. 

“You seemed very ill,’ she said coldly. “You were 
delirious. I thought it was better to make you 
comfortable here until I could get a doctor.’ 

She came to take the coffee-pot from his tray, 
intending to carry it back to the dining-room, 
offended, and get her own breakfast by herself. 
He caught her hand. ‘Please don’t be angry with 
me,’ he pleaded. ‘I was awful sick. I didn’t know 
what I was doing.’ 

‘I’m not angry,’ she said. ‘I’d have done as much 
for a sick cat.’ 

She left him. She left him to his thoughts. And 
they were unsatisfactory. He did not know what 
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had really happened. He was not sure whether he 
had actually slept in her arms or whether he had 
merely dreamed it. He seemed to recall her face 
as he entered her room, but he could not be certain 
that she had not simply tucked him up comfortably 
in her bed, watched him till he fell asleep, and then 
left him for the couch in the dining-room. Feeling 
light-headed from his fever, the whole thing struck 
him as funny, though he was touched by her kind- 
ness. She was a good sport even if she did disguise 
it with the pretence that she would have “done as 
much for a sick cat.’ He ate her toast and bacon 
and drank her coffee, feeling deeply fond of her, 
with the added gratitude of an affectionate con- 
valescent toward his nurse. He was wheezing; the 
cold was in his chest; but his fever was gone, his 
head was clear, and altogether he was much better. 
When he had finished his breakfast he put the tray 
aside and snuggled down in the bed again, smiling 
to himself. He intended to make her see the amusing 
side of the situation and to laugh it off with her when 
she returned for the tray. In the meantime he closed 
his eyes and dozed lightly, expecting her any 
minute. 

He was awakened by the midday sunlight that 
poured down on him from the skylight. The tray 
was still there, on the foot of the bed, and he realised 
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that she must have come into the room while he 
slept, taken her coat and hat, and gone about her 
business for the day without speaking to him. 

And she never did speak to him. Not about the 
incidents of that night, at least. She came home 
early enough in the afternoon to cook their evening 
meal, and she was only a little more reserved than 
usual and more absorbed in her thoughts. She 
explained to him, while they ate, that she thought 
they ought to have a housekeeper, that he was 
wasting time cooking and washing dishes when he 
should be writing, that she intended to rent a room 
for him on the floor below, and take his two rooms 
herself, and give the room off the dining-room to a 
servant to sleep in. She was very cool and business- 
like about it, and he had not the face to ask her 
whether she was putting him out because she was 
afraid that he might walk in his sleep again. 

He moved downstairs to a bachelor room of his 
own. She put in a negro woman as housekeeper 
for both apartments, but the negress did not sleep 
in the flat. She arrived in the morning to get 
breakfast and went home in the evening after she 
had served dinner. She brought Way] his breakfast 
and his luncheon in his rooms, and he came upstairs 
to dinner only when he was invited. 
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fy Rea years of their lives were given a strangely 

temporary and unsettled quality by the fact 
that their house was always just about to be torn 
down. The whole district was growing up with 
sky-scrapers in which the garment trades were 
housed, and all the old brownstone residences were 
being superseded by loft buildings. She expected 
to have to vacate any minute, and they lived in that 
apprehension for ten years before she realised that 
the owner of their house had obviously missed his 
opportunity to sell. High windowed walls had risen 
on both sides of his narrow plot of land. Their 
rooms were at the bottom of a sort of light-well in 
which no one could profitably build. Their tem- 
porary home would undoubtedly remain till the 
loft buildings themselves were superseded. They 
were safe in the tenancy of their apartment for 
years to come. 

None the less, the feeling of impermanence and 
makeshift about her life continued. It was a natural 
feeling as long as she was a free-lance writer, finding 
her own assignments and writing her articles ‘on 
spec.’ It was less natural when she became editor 
of a woman’s page in the Commercial Advertiser and 
had a settled routine of work and office hours. It 
was not natural at all when she left her newspaper 
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desk for an established and authoritative position 
on the staff of a woman’s magazine. By that time 
she was a personage in her own right, recognised as 
something of a pioneer in the feminine revolt of the 
day, signing her articles with a well-known name, 
and slowly swinging the editor, the publisher, and 
the whole staff of the magazine into line for woman 
suffrage and the campaign for equal rights with 
men. Her policy, when she won them to it, made 
the magazine a great success. She became an 
assistant editor in charge of everything but the 
fiction. The editor-in-chief functioned chiefly as a 
figurehead. Yet she continued to feel almost as 
impermanent and detached about the whole busi- 
ness as she had felt in Merritt’s. 

That detachment served again to make her 
uncannily efficient. She worked without friction and 
without heat. No opposition could arouse anger in 
her. No companionship seemed to produce attach- 
ment, and certainly no friendship ever won her to a 
show of affection. She remained placidly interested 
and attentive, but aloof, through all the quarrels 
and cabals and little plots of office politics that went 
on continuously around her. The faces that turned 
to her with smiles always became self-conscious and 
apologetic when they met her abstracted eye, and 
the immediate change in their expression treated her 
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as a stranger to their amusement and held her off. 
She listened to anger with her mind still on her 
duties, and when the anger had spent itself suffici- 
ently she gave it something to do and returned to her 
work. She carried the same atmosphere with her 
through the meetings of the suffrage leaders, among 
the lobbyists at Albany, and in the Washington 
committee-rooms. She was the same at her desk 
in her office and at the writing-table in her flat at 
night. She worked incessantly, and when she had 
tired herself to the point where her mind was 
poisoned with fatigue, she staggered to her bedroom 
and slept like a farmhand. 

She drifted away from Wayl. Necessarily. She 
got him work as a reporter on the Advertiser, but 
of course he failed to hold the job. ‘What’s the 
use of the stuff that they call news?’ he argued. 
“Who reads it? Who could be bothered reading it?’ 
And certainly he would not bother to write it. They 
tried him as an assistant to the telegraph editor, 
but he was equally useless there. He was given 
book reviewing to do, for the Saturday supplement, 
and he retired from the office to his room, where 
she paid his rent and supplied him with food and 
left him free to entertain a radical circle of Washing- 
ton Square writers who were practical enough to 
know the value of being friendly with a book re- 
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viewer. He began to build up a reputation as a 
critic, and the more he withdrew from life into the 
little shelter of his coterie, the more slashing and 
assured his criticism became. Long after he was 
known, in print, as the satiric insulter of all the 
orthodox idols of contemporary literature —as an 
arrogant and audacious independent leading a new 
revolt — he was dependent on her for most of his 
food and all his rent. What he earned did not more 
than pay his bills at the Blue Cave, where he had a 
table at which he met the young enthusiasts who 
wished to march together under a literary red flag. 

At first she got up dinners for them and tried 
to join them in their endless evenings of discussion, 
but their arguments about art and socialism bored 
her; their cigarette smoke made her ill; and she 
would not serve them cocktails. They had a flippant 
attitude toward life and morals that irritated her, 
and Wayl was as unhappy with her heavy-minded 
friends. He thought them typical bourgeoisie. 
Their solemn talk about politics and reform gave 
him, as he said, the pip. It seemed to her that he 
needed time in which to grow up. She decided to 
leave him to his own experiences meanwhile. 

She left him. She left him, as it were temporarily, 
for a matter of some years. She went to work more 
determinedly than ever, not only busy with her 
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editorial duties, but scouting around to Albany and 
Washington, in hotels and sleeping cars and com- 
mittee-rooms and executive offices, conferring and 
directing and lobbying and agitating always, but 
never making any overtly public appearances except 
in print. She avoided personal publicity. She evaded 
photographers, and refused interviewers, and re- 
linguished to others all possible credit for every- 
thing she did. And then, one evening as she sat in 
a Pullman car on her way to Albany, looking at a 
melancholy sunset that was hung over the Hudson, 
she heard two men in the seat behind her discussing 
the woman-suffrage movement and giving what 
would now be called a very Freudian reason why 
so many ‘old maids’ were active in the agitation. She 
had heard the charge before and it had not troubled 
her; it had not seemed to apply to her; but now she 
realised that she was more than thirty years of age, 
that she was truly an old maid, and, worst of all, 
that her life was probably half over. The sunset 
clouds were almost black; they were dark purple. 
They were marching into the west, with funeral 
banners streaming, as if the whole sky were mag- 
nificently mourning. The train, with its little 
excited artificial life of electric lights and railroad 
upholstery, seemed to be bearing her at terrible 
speed to a tragic futility that was like death in that 
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sky. And she had to turn away from it for fear that 
she might weep. 

She looked across the aisle at the seat opposite 
her, and she found a fair-haired baby girl watching 
her — watching her slyly, with only the large and 
deep blue iris showing at the corner of her eye, in a 
quaint look that seemed somehow inimically pene- 
trating. It started a tremble in her breast. She 
jumped up quickly and hurried to the dining-car, 
and tried to fortify herself with food. 

The mood had passed by the time she reached 
her coffee, and she forgot it entirely, next day, 
scurrying around in hotels and committee-rooms 
and executive offices, conferring and directing and 
lobbying and agitating again; but that night, her 
work done for the day, she left her hotel and went 
wandering through the residential parts of the 
town, gazing in curiously through the lighted and 
uncurtained windows of snug homes, and feeling 
herself a tramp outside the life of cosy domesticity 
that she saw. The sight of a group of children 
around a dinner table gave her a sudden pang in 
the heart, and the palm of her hand longed to stroke 
the curls of a small head that shone in the yellow 
light. With her fists clenched against that longing, 
she all but ran back to her hotel. She did not know 
what had come over her. She was on the verge of 
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tears. She went at once to the telephone in her 
room, and began to call up secretaries and private 
wires, to make appointments for conferences and 
interviews, in a voice that was hard and business- 
like. 

The day that she returned to New York she 
’phoned to Wayl from her office and asked him to 
have dinner with her, that evening, in her apart- 
ment. She dressed herself in a black evening gown 
that made her appear very mature and distinguished, 
and she received him with a long appraising look 
that aroused in him an uneasy suspicion of her. 
He was afraid that she had sent for him to do him 
good. 

He knew that he was not looking well. He had 
nervous indigestion. He was willing to admit to 
himself that he drank too much coffee and smoked 
too many cigarettes, but he would not admit it to 
anyone else. He could not get along without such 
stimulants; he had to keep his mind alert, and he 
could not offer that excuse to people who envied 
him his cerebral activity, could he? He took no 
exercise; exercise exhausted him and made him 
lazy-minded. He sat up too late at night over 
café tables, but sitting up at café tables was part of 
his career; he had begun his reputation for brilliancy 
with his table talk. He was growing prematurely 
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bald; he wrinkled his forehead in a constantly 
anxious pucker; he jerked his head around, every 
now and then, in a nervous tic. And these things 
annoyed him in a way that made him pucker his 
forehead over them and irritably jerk his head. 

‘Well,’ he asked, defensively, ‘how’s reform?’ 

He gave her a dry hand, a thin hand that was 
limp at the wrist. She felt sorry for him, seeing the 
uneasy and self-conscious apprehension in his eyes. 
‘I think I’m growing a little tired of reform,’ she 
said. 

‘I should think you might,’ he crowed. ‘It’s all 
a waste of spirit. Life isn’t intel igent. It’s only fit 
for animals, and you can’t use intelligence on it, 
either to live it or to reform it or anything else.’ 
And with that he began a long tirade against 
liberalism and socialism and every other plan and 
effort to exercise intelligence in the control and 
betterment of human affairs. 

They were in the old dining-room in which they 
had eaten their first meals together, but she had 
decorated and refurnished it in a semi-Colonial 
mode, with a gate-legged table and Mayflower 
hairs and rag rugs on the floor and sconces on the 
walls and candles on the table. She was acutely 
conscious of the difference between the enthusiastic 
idealist who had first sat in that room with her and 
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this disillusioned cynic who ate his soup without 
noticing it, puffed his cigarette between spoonfuls, 
and held forth on the absurdity of all his old ideals. 
It seemed to her that the room itself was not more 
changed than he. 

‘All these isms,’ he contended, ‘they’re all right 
as diagnoses. They can tell us what’s wrong with 
the world, see? Intelligence can do that. That’s its 
proper business. But intelligence can’t cure us. It 
can’t change life— because life doesn’t yield to 
intelligence. Life, I tell you, is only fit for animals. 
It’s an affair of animal instincts that make it what 
it is, in spite of intelligence. You might as well 
talk intelligently to a lot of pig-wolves. You can 
prove to them, a thousand time over, that they 
ought to do a thing for their own good, and then 
one of their ungovernable instincts will stampede 
them all into something so piggishly wolfish that 
you'll want to cut your throat.’ 

As for him, he was done with them. The only 
place that you could use intelligence on life was in 
art. ‘It’s the one way that intellect can control life,’ 
he said. ‘In art you can take up a piece of life and 
shape it so that it means something. You can make 
it beautiful, symphonic, symmetrical, significant, 
everything that it ought to be. And then you can 
show it to the pig-wolves and say “There, you poor 
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dumb animals, look at that—and be ashamed of 
yourselves.” That’s the best you can do.’ 

He was going to live in art, consequently, but as 
a critic. And not. in photographic art. Not in 
realism. Realism was useless. He thrust it aside 
with his plate of fish, and put his elbows on the 
table. Realism was animal art. It was the despair 
of intelligence. And it rotted out the artist. Art 
had to be anti-photographic. It had to be expres- 
sionistic. It had to be something above life, better 
than life, using life for its own superior purposes. 
As a critic he was going to preach that gospel of art 
to artists and let the pig-wolves grunt and howl. 

She suspected that he had unconsciously em- 
braced his mystical religion of art as a refuge from 
all the unpleasant actualities and responsibilities of 
life; but she did not say so. She said nothing what- 
ever except that the whole thing was rather beyond 
her. ‘And not being either an artist or a critic,’ 
she added, ‘I don’t see that it solves any of my 
problems.’ 

‘No,’ he agreed. ‘It doesn’t help you any, and I 
don’t know that anything can.’ 

“Why not?’ They had risen at the end of the 
dinner and she was wavering between offering him 
an invitation to go to the theatre with her or to sit 
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‘Why not?’ he said. ‘Because you’re an animal 
that refuses to live like an animal, and there’s no 
solution to that problem.’ 

She held out her hand cheerfully. “Well, I have 
to go back to my work. I’m glad to hear that you 
see your way so clear. Good-bye, and if you think o 
any solution for me, let me know.’ 

‘I will,’ he promised. ‘Not that you really mean. 
it. Any more than I do. But it makes good-bye 
sound more like au revoir. Good luck.’ 

She went back to her work. And that began the 
period of her greatest activity, not only in the 
suffrage campaign, but in the struggle to abolish 
child labour and in the Anti-Saloon League’s fight 
for prohibition — which she saw chiefly as a crusade 
for the protection of the wives and children of 
drunkards. In all these undertakings she remained 
a puzzling character to her colleagues. With her 
cynical ability as a political wire-puller, she worked 
for suffrage as enthusiastically as the most innocent 
and girlish. She wrote heart-aching sob stories 
about the evils of alcohol, for her magazine, in 
spite of her calmly tailor-made appearance and her 
so-called masculine mind.’ With every outward 
sign of a calloused temperament as hard boiled as 
her stiff hats, she battled for the abolition of child 
labour as if she were nothing but ‘a mess of maternal 
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mush,’ to use the contemptuous phrase of one of her 
associates. She never showed discouragement over 
the difficulty of getting women to pull together. 
She accepted without complaint the necessity of 
kow-towing to society women whose names were 
valuable to the cause, though their support of it was 
so often so worthless. She put forward in the front 
ranks of the movement ‘beautiful dumb-belles’ who 
caught the public eye while she spoke her speeches 
through them like a ventriloquist in the wings. And 
she did it all with one corner of her mind on Way], 
watching from afar his progress as editor of The 
New Voice-or The Arabian Bird, or The Watch, 
or whatever other organ of expressionism he was 
pumping the bellows for—and calling him up 
occasionally to ask him to dinner or the theatre so 
as to see for herself how he was getting on. 

Their dinners together were difficult because she 
was so out of sympathy with everything he had to 
say that the best she could give him was a tactful 
silence. They disagreed about everything they saw 
in the theatre because she regarded the stage as a 
social institution and liked or blamed the play for its 
influence and effect on the audience; and he had no 
patience whatever with that point of view. He 
insisted on taking her to vaudeville —‘the least 
photographic form of stage art’—where he de- 
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lighted to discover expressionistic artists who were 
unrecognised by the pundits of criticism; and that 
seemed to her a silly affectation. He took her to the 
Hippodrome to see a new clown whom he was 
acclaiming; she found the name of ‘Ferrenden’ on 
the list of the chorus, and she gave more thought 
obviously to trying to pick out Miss Ferrenden 
among the girls than she gave to the pantomime 
and antics of the clown. ‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘this 
means that you’re going to found a society for the 
protection of chorus girls.’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘I knew a family of Ferrendens 
once. It’s an unusual name. I was merely wonder- 
ing if she could be one of them.’ 

Well, he thought, that was like her. She had, 
essentially, one of those damned practical small- 
town minds. Take her to see a masterpiece. of 
painting and she’d get interested in the frame. 

He did not even notice what the name was that 
she recognised among the chorus girls. She had 
agreed to go with him to an after-theatre supper in 
a new ‘Village joint’ which he had just discovered, 
but he asked no questions when she announced, 
now, that she was unable to accompany him because 
she had work to do. They parted at the doors of the 
Hippodrome. And when she ’phoned him, two 
days later, that she wanted him to have dinner, 
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Sunday evening, in the flat, with a friend of hers 
named Louise Ferrenden, he did not connect the 
name with the Hippodrome programme. 

He was the more surprised when she introduced 
a fair young girl to him, in the dining-room, as 
‘our new boarder.’ He could not imagine why she 
was taking this stranger into her life, nor why she 
seemed so excited by the prospect. She stood with 
her arm affectionately around the girl, who faced 
the introduction awkwardly and said ‘I’m pleased 
to meet you, I’m sure.’ 

And, at that, the look that Clara Barron gave 
him, unseen by her protégé, dared him to smile at 
anything she said or did. 

He bent down to pat the cat that was rubbing 
against his legs, and it was not merely that he 
stooped to conceal his embarrassed amusement. 
He had said to himself, “Another stray kitten!’ — 
for the one at his feet had been brought in off the 
street a few weeks before, and now owned the 
flat. 

And a stray kitten, truly, the girl seemed to be. 
She was a pretty thing, but to him at first colourless, 
with a self-conscious voice that was grating and a 
self-concious silence that seemed to him to listen 
inimically. He learned that she had come from 
Chicago, where her father, a musician, had recently 
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died and left her an orphan. She had been studying 
music, but it had become necessary to support 
herself after her father’s death, and she had gone 
into the chorus of the ‘Maid Marian’ company 
when that musical comedy opened in Chicago, and 
she had come with it to Broadway, where it had 
immediately closed. She had found work in the 
chorus at the Hippodrome, but she scarcely earned 
enough to meet her board bill, and she was glad to 
accept Miss Barron’s offer of a room. Naturally. 

What Way] could not understand was why Clara 
had made the offer. He learned nothing at the 
dinner to explain it. ‘She reminds me of my young 
sister,’ was the most significant thing that Clara 
Barron said, and that did not sound very convincing 
to him, The girl seemed far from young-sisterly, 
she was so ill at ease and so obviously unnatural in 
her voice and her manner. ‘Toward the end of the 
dinner she grew less afraid of them and dropped 
into theatrical slang in describing an incident at 
rehearsals, and Clara chuckled over the slang in a 
way that puzzled him —since he had never heard 
of her association with Mrs. McBane. 

“What was it? What did she say?’ she asked, de- 
lighted 

‘She said: ‘Well, ain’t you the dirty name?”’’ the 
girl repeated. 
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“How delicious! “‘Ain’t you the dirty name!” I’d 
love to say that to a senator.’ And she laughed 
dotingly. 

It was the first time that he had heard her laugh 
in years. And certainly it was a long time since he 
had seen that warm glow of affectionate amusement 
in her face. He enjoyed watching the girl expand 
under it and come out of her self-consciousness, re- 
leased. She had a pretty way of looking aside at him, 
with a slow lift of the eyelid, mischievously; and he 
began to realise that her eyes were beautiful —- warm 
brown eyes with long lashes set like a doll’s in the 
waxen delicacy of her eyelids. Her nose, too, had a 
tender perfection of workmanship in the cunning 
turn of the nostrils; and the way the soft swell of her 
cheekbone sank smoothly to make the hollow of her 
eye reminded him of the flow of a curve in a snow- 
bank that had been dimpled by the wind. She was 
very young. She could not be more than seventeen. 
She seemed incredibly fragile. Something protective 
opened in his heart and desired to shield her. She 
was such a child! 

They got her talking about herself, and she loved 
it. ‘I’m an awful dub in the theatre,’ she admitted. 
‘I can’t dance for a cent and my voice’s about as big 
as a minute, you know. Father used to say it was a 
joy to teach me, because I never had to be told how 
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to take a phrase. And that’s the real test, you know. 
Isn’t it?’ 

When she spoke of her ear, Way] looked at it and 
lost the rest of what she said. Her light-brown hair 
came down over it in a curled wave. Half hidden, 
it was a miniature ear as delicately tinted as the 
pink of a rose and as miraculously turned. Cer- 
tainly nature was a patient artist. To think of 
making a masterpiece out of a little ear! 

‘I used to be musical myself when I was very 
young,’ Clara was saying. ‘I had to give it up, and 
I was never so happy afterward. You'll have to let 
me help you to realise my ambition. It would be 
lovely if you would.’ 

‘Lead me to it,’ she laughed. And Way] liked her 
frank selfishness. ‘I'll lap it up.’ 

She was a little surprised that they had never 
heard of her father, Harry Ferrenden. He had 
been quite a figure in the musical life of Chicago. 
“He was an Englishman, but he wasn’t like you’d 
expect an Englishman to be. He was lots of fun.’ 
She didn’t remember her mother. ‘She died when 
I was only two or three years old. Father brought 
me up —all the bringing, anyway, that I ever got. 
I’m afraid I’m awful ignorant.’ 

She glanced, brightly meek, at Wayl, whom she 
had heard of, from Clara Barron, as a writer and an 
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editor; and Wayl smiled reassuringly. ‘You’re not 
ignorant about music. One art’s enough for an 
education.’ 
‘It’s nice of you to say so.” 

Clara Barron was staring at the picture of Harry 
Ferrenden as ‘lots of fun.’ Perhaps they had never 
understood him. She wanted to reach across the 
table and pat the dear girl’s hand. She felt happy. 
Really happy. And she did not know why she was 
happy. She was thinking that Louise seemed 
pathetic in her cheap and tacky evening frock, all 
tawdry lace and flimsy ribbons; it would be fun to 
dress her well, to buy her nourishing food, to get her 
the best tuition in music, to protect her and shelter 
her and give her everything that a sweet and gentle 
young girl ought to have. She did not once say to 
herself the words ‘half-sister.’ An ominous tremor 
of ungovernable emotion in her breast made her 
avoid that thought. 

She sat with Louise after dinner, on a sofa drawn 
up to face the fire, chatting with Wayl about the 
possibility of success in the theatre for an inexperi- 
enced girl who had no influential friends on the stage, 
and agreeing with him that it would be better for 
Louise to devote herself to a musical career. The 
kitten came purring into her lap. She had been 
ashamed of her affection for the little Maltese and 
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she had concealed that affection even from the cat, 
but now, with Louise beside her, she hugged and 
cuddled the kitten when she felt the impulse to hug 
and cuddle Louise. She pretended that she did not 
notice Louise’s hand shyly meeting hers when the 
girl petted the kitten with her. She felt that she 
would have to be a rather stern and silent mother 
with Louise. The child looked too affectionate and 
clinging with her pale lips and her thin arms. There 
would be a danger of making her too loving, too 
weak. There was no danger of spoiling the kitten. 
It was as independent as a little street gamin, and it 
remained indifferent to your affection and interested 
only in playful ideas of its own no matter how you 
tried to baby it. 

With thoughts of this sort, she kept herself smil- 
ingly calm and friendly while they talked. 

‘Well,’ she said at last, ‘you must go to bed, dear 
girl. We’ve decided enough for one night. We’ll 
all have a good sleep now, and start in to-morrow 


doing things.’ 
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\ \ J ay naturally supposed that he was to be in- 

cluded in the doing of those things; but on 
the morrow, he found that they had gone on a 
holiday trip to Washington together. They re- 
mained away two weeks, and when they returned, 
their intimacy had evidently progressed so far that 
he was left behind. The girl was installed in the 
little bedroom which he had first occupied on the 
top floor; a piano was brought into the living-room 
for her; and he gathered that she had left the stage 
to give all her time to music. He gathered also 
that Clara did not think his flippant circle of friends 
would provide a good atmosphere for her young 
protégée; and after one invitation to come, alone, to 
a solemn evening with what he called ‘Clara Barron’s 
gang of sociological Calvinists,’ he was relieved to 
be left out of the high-brow gatherings that he 
heard breaking up at eleven o’clock above him, with 
ponderous leave-takings and creaking footsteps past 
his door. 

It amused him to see Clara making over the girl 
after her own image, dressing her, as she dressed 
herself, sedately, in an expensive simplicity of good 
taste, taking her hair back off her forehead in a 
coiffure that allowed no curls, and leaving her more 
pale and colourless than ever without any faintest 
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tint of cosmetics. That sort of thing was all right 
for Clara Barron, who had a philosophic forehead 
and a calm, firm eye; but it made the girl appear 
anemic, furtive in her shyness, and altogether rather 
frightened and suppressed. He saw them at a sym- 
phony concert in Carnegie Hall listening to the 
music with devout intensity; and he thought that 
Clara Barron looked like the Mother Superior of a 
Catholic orphanage out with one of her older 
charges to attend as religious an entertainment as 
the secular life could provide. She certainly looked 
as peaceful as a happy nun. 

And she was peaceful, but it was the peacefulness 
of determined self-control. At first she had rather 
indulged herself in her affection, secretly, taking 
the girl around with her wherever she went, delighted 
to spend money on her and clothe and entertain her 
and show her the world. Merely to buy her food 
and see her eat it had been almost as sweet as nursing 
a baby; she smiled across the table happily at that 
young mouth being filled. When they went to 
Washington together, they took a drawing-room 
on the Pullman, and she dressed and undressed the 
child with her eyes, talking all the time of nothing 
and pretending to be busy with her own toilet; and 
when she heard her breathing in a deep sleep in the 
berth overhead, she lay awake for hours, no longer 
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alone in the world, blissfully planning for years to 
come. She concealed her excitement from Louise, 
of course; and the girl was shy with her, particu- 
larly after seeing, in Washington, how important a 
person Clara Barron seemed to be in the legislative 
affairs of the nation. But one night, soon after their 
return to New York, Clara went to Louise’s room as 
usual to put out the light and kiss her good-night in 
bed; Louise, in a passion of silent gratitude, slipped 
her arms around the older woman’s neck and began 
to kiss her with a frantic boldness; and Clara, 
overcome, clutched the girl to her, weeping and 
caressing her in a transport of heart-stifled emotion. 

It frightened Louise. It frightened Clara herself. 
When she tore herself free and ran out of the room, 
sobbing, Louise did not dare to follow her. She 
could not imagine what was the matter. And neither 
could Clara Barron. She had been for years holding 
it out of her mind that she had driven away her 
father and killed her mother and deserted her sister, 
whom she had left to die; she had fought down such 
thoughts because she knew that they were morbid 
and absurd; but recently, whenever she looked at 
Louise, the emotions which would have produced 
those thoughts —if she had let them — welled up 
within her in a despairing tenderness that all but 
brought tears to her eyes. It was as if, unconsciously, 
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she saw in Louise not merely a child to mother, but a 
little sister to protect and a proxy to atone to, for 
her father. She controlled herself, but below her 
self-control there was an inconceivable amount of 
emotion surging about. It overwhelmed her in a 
horrible wave of weakness at the clutch of the girl’s 
arms and the clinging of her lips; and she fled from 
it, stampeded. 

Consciously, what she fled from was the desire to 
tell Louise that they were sisters, that she, too, was 
the daughter of Harry Ferrenden, whom she had 
tried to destroy. But how could she tell that with- 
out trying to justify herself with the whole story of 
how Ferrenden had ruined them all, and then in- 
volved himself treacherously with a newspaper 
woman, and deserted them when he was found out? 
And how could she open that old scandal to a girl 
who had loved him and trusted him and still re- 
membered him witha smiling affection? It would be 
a fresh assault on the unfortunate man, and it would 
kill an ideal of him in the girl and make her miser- 
able. No. Even if there were no more danger than 
that in the situation, it would be enough to compel 
silence. But that was only half the difficulty. She 
would have to let this girl into the secret of her life 
and admit that she was not Clara Barron, and try 
to explain why she had gone on all these years 
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living an absurd lie that had begun without any 
adequate reason that she could remember and con- 
tinued out of mere inertia because she could not 
make the effort to disentangle herself from it, even 
to Wayl. 

No. It was impossible. She could not do it. 
Locked in her room, pacing from side to side of her 
problem as she went over it and over it — or throwing 
herself exhausted on her bed with one decision, and 
starting up with a new vacillation to thresh around 
to the same conclusion again—she found herself 
shut in with her secret, inescapably, and stood at 
last, crying, with her eyes on the bolted door that 
led to Louise’s room. That door must remain 
closed. 

And it remained closed. Never again did she risk 
going into Louise’s room to put out the light; she 
said good-night in the living-room, perfunctorily 
and pretended not to see the girl’s expression of 
plaintive wistfulness. They went on no more trips 
together; she professed to be unwilling to take 
Louise away from her piano. She allowed herself 
to be dotingly fond of the kitten, but she was careful 
to encourage no demonstrations of affection from 
the girl. And she protected herself by pretending 
to be just a little critical, Though she herself en- 
joyed Louise’s stage slang, she cautioned her not 
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to use it before strangers; they might think it vulgar. 
She did not object to rouge and powder, but other 
people might misunderstand; it was better not to 
use cosmetics. She must dress more severely, and 
not speak as frankly about the relations between 
the sexes as she had learned to speak behind the 
scenes. It was all right for a young girl to know 
about such things; it was wise, indeed, for her to 
have the knowledge in order to protect herself in 
this day and generation; but people might get a 
wrong impression of her if she talked that way. 

Louise accepted it all meekly. She was sorry for 
the older woman and forgave her everything — even 
her determined coldness. After that moment of in- 
explicable emotion in the bedroom, she decided that 
Clara Barron must be secretly unhappy because she 
was in love with Wayl and Wayl had tired of her. 
She understood, from several remarks of Wayl’s, 
that they had once occupied the upper floor together 
and for months she disliked and avoided Way]! as 
some sort of gay Lothario who had betrayed a true 
affection and gone in pursuit of other loves. But 
when she gave a hint of what was in her mind, to 
Clara—in a girlish attempt to get the unhappy 
secret out between them —there was no mistaking 
Clara’s shocked embarrassment. ‘Oh, my dear,’ she 
cried, “you mustn’t think such things. There’s never 
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been anything between us but what you see— 
friendship. He’s not that kind of man. Oh, dear, 
not at all! It would be terrible of you to think sucha 
thing of us. It isn’t true! What made you think it?’ 

Louise failed to see why it was so ‘terrible,’ but 
she accepted the reproof. She could not say what 
had made her think of it, since she could not tell 
Clara Barron that she knew of her unhappiness and 
wanted to know the cause of it. That was not the 
sort of thing that one could say to Clara Barron. 
She had become, professionally, a kind of super- 
woman who could give help but never take it, and 
Louise realised as much. 

She concluded, finally, that she would have to see 
Wayl and get assistance from him. Surely he must 
know what was the matter, even if he was not re- 
sponsible for it. But seeing Wayl was not so easy. 
He no longer worked in his rooms. At the moment 
he was editing a futuristic magazine so munificently 
financed that it had even an editorial office, and he 
was in that office all day. In the evenings, Clara was 
home; or if she had to go out to dinner, she took the 
girl with her. They went together to committee 
meetings and executive conferences and rallies of 
various sorts. Or they sat in their rooms while 
Louise played the piano and Clara sat and listened to 
her. 
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They differed in their taste for music. Clara most 
enjoyed the classics that showed an austere sense of 
form. She was a little doubtful even of Chopin, 
whom she considered too sensuous. She could listen 
to Greig and MacDowell. But Debussy, except for 
his earliest things, she could not endure. And the 
girl delighted in Scriabin and César Franck and all 
the new devotees of dissonance. 

‘But what does it mean?’ Clara Barron would de- 
mand of their music. ‘It’s mad.’ 

‘Maybe it doesn’t mean anything,’ Louise would 
concede, ‘but don’t you like the sound it makes?’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ she would wail. ‘I hate it. Please 
play something sweet and simple, like Mendelssohn. 
I want to get the taste of that thing out of my 
mouth.’ 

As for jazz, she was so set against it that Louise 
never dared to play it in her hearing. It was posi- 
tively immoral and taboo, like the dances which it 
had inspired. The girl came to the point of never 
practising even her more classical cacophanies’ ex- 
cept when she was alone. And consequently, one 
midnight — Clara Barron having gone unexpectedly 
to Boston—she was enjoying an orgy of riotous 
Glazounow preludes when Wayl rapped peremp- 
torily on her door. ‘What the devil is that stuff?’ he 
asked. 
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‘Don’t you like it?’ she challenged him, all excite- 
ment. 

“What does shat matter?’ he replied. ‘Play it 
again.’ 

She played it again, electrically. ‘My God!’ he 
groaned, ‘if words could only say things like that! 
Play some more.’ She played some more. He 
ran his hands through his thin hair till it stood on 
end. He cursed despairingly. “Oh, hell! what’s the 
use?’ he said. ‘Music has us beaten a thousand miles. 
Why did I never know it? Expressionism! It 
makes us sound as sedate as Grant’s tomb! Play 
some more.’ 

They had a wonderful two hours together, ex- 
changing enthusiasms. ‘Aunt Clara doesn’t like any 
of these things,’ she confessed. ‘She doesn’t like me 
to play them.’ 

‘She wouldn’t,’ he admitted. ‘And she wouldn’t 
like me to be up here with you, at this time of night, 
either. She’d think it was scandalous. She doesn’t 
trust me. She’s afraid I’ll be a bad influence for 
you.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she protested loyally. ‘I don’t think she 
believes shat.’ 

He was struck by the change in the girl; she was 
not as pretty as she had been, but she was more 
beautiful. She was sad. When she played her 
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music, or talked of it, she was not in the least self- 
conscious; she had the absorbed determination of 
the real artist engaged in the serious business of 
life. He liked that about her. 

And he liked the precociously elderly air with 
which she proceeded to consult him about Clara 
Barron. ‘At first she seemed to like me a lot, but 
now I’m not so sure. I think maybe she’s a little 
disappointed in me. I try to do everything she 
wants, but —’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he cut in. ‘She’s a reformer. She’s 
a dear, but she’s a born reformer. She’ll do any- 
thing in the world but accept you as you are. She’s 
like one of those garden cranks that spend all their 
time trying to improve their plants. They never 
leave the flowers alone and enjoy them.’ 

“‘She’s not happy.’ 

“No, I bet she’s not.’ 

‘She’s not happy. There’s something the matter.’ 

‘She’s not happy,’ he said, ‘because she won’t let 
herself do any of the things that would make her 
happy. She’s always been like this. I’ve known her 
years and years, and she’s always been the same. 
She won’t be happy herself and she won’t let anyone 
else be. If they look happy, she starts in at once to 
reform them.’ 

‘Oh, no, please don’t,’ she begged. ‘Please don’t 
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say things like that. She’s been so wonderful to 
me.’ 
‘All right,’ he ended. ‘Play me another of those 
modern things and [’ll go to bed.’ 

They parted without agreeing upon any con- 
spiracy of silence about his visit, but she found her- 
self unable to speak of it to Clara for some obscure 
reason that was connected with Clara’s dislike of the 
music which Wayl had so enjoyed. That dislike 
had begun to express itself as a strong moral con- 
demnation of all modern disrespect for law and 
order. She confused dissonance with jazz and the 
new dances, which were so offensive to her that she 
spoke of them almost with tears. Her feeling against 
the musical revolt seemed to be involved with the 
emotions of her struggle to prevent the American 
suffrage leaders from imitating the violent and law- 
less methods of the English campaign. And that 
struggle made her ultra-conservative, unusually 
censorious, and so worried for the moment that she 
was absent-minded and withdrawn even from the 
girl. 

She was out of town too much, but Louise was 
under the care of the old negro housekeeper who 
looked after her all day; and in the evenings, when 
the negress went home after washing the dinner 
dishes, Clara always ’phoned, even over the longest 
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of long-distance wires, to ask Louise how she was 
getting on and to wish her pleasant dreams. The 
’phone call commonly interrupted one of her meet- 
ings with Wayl, who had made such progress in his 
musical education that he was now preparing to 
accept jazz as the true American note in art; and from 
listening to jazz he had naturally come to trying to 
dance it. That made their meetings almost definitely 
guilty. It made them also unsatisfactory, since 
Louise, for all the boasted accuracy of her musical 
ear, could not both hum a jazz tune and dance it 
with the abandon that was the true spirit of the new 
art, 

‘Look here,’ he said, one night when she had just 
returned from Clara Barron and the telephone, ‘this 
business is all the bunk. There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t run out and find an orchestra and have 
some fun.’ 

She was mischievously tempted. “Some one might 
see us.” 

“They might if we went to the Village, but there 
are lots of places up Broadway. Besides, even if they 
knew me, they none of them know you. Put on a 
little war paint and fluff up your hair — and where’s 
that gown I first saw you in, at dinner, before she 
began to dress you like a girls’ boarding-school? 
Put that on.’ 
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‘They were in a funny situation. Neither of them 
felt there was anything wrong in their going to a 
decent restaurant to dance, and yet neither of them 
could see how they were to tell Clara Barron. ‘It’s 
ridiculous that we should Aave to tell her,’ Wayl 
insisted. ‘It makes it seem as if we were doing some- 
thing guilty that we ought to confess.’ 

‘I should have told her about that first night,’ she 
said. “It would have been easy, then. Now, I'll 
have to admit that I’ve been seeing you all this time, 
without letting her know.’ 

‘Oh, damn these reformers!’ he complained. 
“They always get you into holes like this. Come on. 
It’s their own fault. If they’d only let people 
alone —’ 

They had an innocent good time; he was as re- 
sponsible with her as if she were his sister; and it 
became a common escapade for them to run off 
together to a cabaret as soon as ‘Aunt Clara’s’ night 
message had been answered. But Louise said 
nothing about these truancies because she was 
afraid that she might be forbidden to see him again. 
She could not face that possibility. She was too 
fond of him.. He was such fun. He talked so 
wonderfully. He reminded her of her father. 

The whole affair might have worked itself out 
happily enough if the cat had not taken ill, one 
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morning, just as Clara Barron was starting on a 
trip to Washington. She was miserably distressed, 
though she did her best to conceal it, and Louise 
and the housekeeper tried to sympathise with her, 
though they did not quite succeed. She stayed over 
a train, to get a veterinary, and she left, much 
worried, after she had wearied the others with her 
excessive anxiety. They were to telegraph to her 
hotel in Washington if the cat grew worse; she was 
to ’’phone in the evening, as usual, before she went 
to bed. 

The old negress had a deep lack of sympathy for 
cats, which she did not wholly conceal; and Louise, 
with her mind on the prospect of a free evening with 
Wayl, was secretly impatient of her Aunt Clara’s 
delay in getting started. Both those undercurrents of 
indifference registered on the nervous woman’s 
apprehension. And when she telephoned that night, 
earlier than usual, she was dissatisfied with the tone 
of Louise’s assurance that the cat was sleeping com- 
fortably in its basket. 

The truth was that she was full of fears which 
focused themselves on this trivial worry. The suf- 
frage campaign was going badly and she was afraid 
that a lack of success might promote counsels of 
violence. War had broken out in Europe; if Eng- 
land were involved, the women there would have 
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to give up their struggle; and if America were 
drawn in, every reform movement on her programme 
would have to wait for peace. The prospect of war 
itself was horrible to her. Her whole world of law 
and order was threatened. And overloaded with 
these irremediable anxieties, she found it impossible 
to endure any more with patience. She decided to 
catch the night train to New York and return to 
Washington next morning. 

Once having yielded to the impulse, she was 
properly ashamed of herself. It was really too weak 
of her. She even contemplated concealing her re- 
turn from Louise and getting away again in the 
morning without letting anyone know she had been 
home. She let herself into the house like a sneak- 
thief, and crept upstairs. When she turned on the 
light in the living-room, the cat was not in his basket 
by the fireplace. She tiptoed to her bedroom. He 
was lying beside her bed, as flat and as still as a fur 
neckpiece, as if he had dragged himself there in 
search of her. She could not touch him to find out 
if he were dead. She ran frantically to get Louise; 
and when she came into the girl’s-room, choking 
down the sob that was strangling her, the light was 
burning and the room was empty. 

She stumbled through the flat, trying to scream 
‘Louise! Louise!’ And it was as if she were in a 
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nightmare; she could not get her voice above a 
whisper. The flat was empty. The girl had gone — 
to get a veterinary, of course! She rushed out into 
the hall to call Wayl, and, clinging to the balustrade, 
she heard them coming. At the sound of their 
voices, she tried desperately to get control of herself, 
so as not to let them see her in such a state 
of emotion about a cat; and they paused at Wayl’s 
door, at the foot of the stairs, before she looked at 
them. 

Louise was in his arms; he was kissing her, and 
her hands were behind his head, holding him to her, 
while they devoured each other with caresses. She 
was in a dancing frock, without a hat. She relaxed 
and dropped her head on his shoulder, and he 
whispered passionate endearments with kisses in 
her ear. 

Clara Barron watched them, blinking stupidly. 
Then she felt her way back to her room, staring and 
seeing nothing, and locked her door and stood with 
her back to it. Her knees began to shake and 
weaken under her. She had strength enough to 
press the button beside the door jamb and put 
out the lights before she sank down to the floor. 
The boards seemed to rise and fall with her like 
the deck of a pitching ship, and she stretched 
herself out, on her face, terrified. A horrible odour 
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of brown soap, as if from a scrubbed floor, sickened 
Inert 
She lay there a long time, nauseated, and then 
she got to her feet, staggering, made her way to the 
hall, crawled down the stairs as if she had been 


crippled, and fled from the house. 


The housekeeper found the dead cat next morn- 
ing, and Louise, with Wayl’s assistance, telegraphed 
to the hotel in Washington, but they were not made 
more than mildly anxious by the fact that they re- 
ceived no reply and no ’phone call from Aunt Clara 
that evening. They supposed that she was angry 
with Louise for not having warned her that the cat 
was worse, and Louise was guiltily aware that she 
had not remembered to look at him when she came 
in, with Wayl, that night from the cabaret. It was 
the afternoon of the second day before suffrage 
headquarters called on the ’phone to ask whether 
Miss Barron was there. It seemed that her suitcase 
was still in her hotel room in Washington, but 
they supposed she had left it while she ran up to 
New York. The excitement began when Louise 
replied that Miss Barron had never come back 
from Washington. 

By the following morning the world was aware 
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that Clara Barron had disappeared. She had drawn 
a thousand dollars of her own money from the bank 
— ‘to use it for a publicity stunt in Washington, for 
which she was to be repaid later by the committee’ — 
and since she had not spent this money, it was 
feared that she had been robbed and murdered; 
but there was never any faintest trace of evidence 
to support that theory. She had simply disappeared, 
and all the hubbub of telegrams and police investi- 
gations and newspaper headlines failed to discover 
what had become of her. The police could not even 
find out anything about her early life, her birth, or 
her parentage. Wayl, her oldest friend, knew practi- 
cally nothing about her. Louise Ferrenden, to 
whom she had left her property by a recent will, 
knew less than he. 

She had disappeared on the day that the cables 
announced the German invasion of Belgium. The 
British Government’s declaration of war put her off 
the front page of the papers. The disastrous news 
from Europe obliterated her entirely from the 
public concern. There was a report from Montreal 
that a woman answering her description had sailed 
to England some days after her disappearance 
from Washington, but that remained an unverified 
report. And after the surrender of Antwerp, a dis- 
patch to the Canadian newspapers listed a ‘Mary 
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Ferrenden, Coulton, Ont., as among those killed 
in the bombardment, but no one connected that 
news, rightly or wrongly, with Clara Barron’s dis- 
appearance. 
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